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Editorial Comment 


Nonfiscal Postwar Budgeting 


UDGETING has come to be considered 
B a primary and necessary step in all 
planning. This is true at the national 
and perhaps even at the world level as well as 
at the local level. In a recent book, Goals for 
America, Stuart Chase outlines a “budget of 
our needs and resources for use by citizens 
and statesmen alike in the postwar world.” 
By budget he means a “balance between 
work, skill, and plant on the one side, and 
the physical needs of the whole population 
on the other. It is the national budget of 
physical resources and requirements.” Such 
a budget rather than one expressed in dol- 
lars and cents is the fundamental basis of all 
postwar planning, whether or not one agrees 
with the specific items listed by Mr. Chase. 
The budget Mr. Chase outlines rests on 
four main points: “1. The duty of all citi- 
zens to render community service. 2. The 
necessity of maintaining full employment. 
... There is good reason to believe that the 
mass of Americans fear unemployment more 
than they fear any other social calamity: 
more than low wages, low living standards, 
poor food, ill-health. 3. The right to a na- 
tional minimum of certain essentials.” He 
calls them the “Big Five—adequate food, 
shelter, clothing, health service, and educa- 
tion. 4. Examination of the plant which 
determines the variety and extent of the 
national minimums’’—what facilities the na- 
tion possesses ‘“‘to supply the needed goods in 
natural resources, skilled manpower, tech- 
nology, farms, factories, energy supply, and 
transport.” 

Two goals—full employment and achieve- 
ment of certain ‘national minimums’’—are 
necessary of attainment for a strong and en- 
during civilization. The physical factors, he 
Says, are available to accomplish these aims, 
and he founds his book on the assumption 
that our minds will also be ready. 

In setting up the budget, Mr. Chase first 
determines the essentials for a decent life. 


“The Fortune poll for July, 1942, gives a 
clear indication of what the mass of the 
American people want. . . . Seventy-four per 
cent of them want medical care for everyone 
who needs it; 74 per cent want old-age pen- 
sions for every citizen over 65; 68 per cent 
want jobs for everyone in public work if 
private work is not available; 58 per cent 
want unemployment compensation during 
the interim.” On the basis of this and other 
indications of what Americans want, he 
draws up his “Big Five.” 

The administrative suggestions outlined to 
make the budget effective—to provide the 
“national minimums” and full employment 
for all—are already in operation on a greater 
or lesser scale. “There is nothing revolu- 
tionary in this agenda except the . . . deter- 
mination to drive a foundation of economic 
security under every American.” 

The achievement of this plan depends on 


“the application of plain common sense, using 


all available agencies to do what needs to be 
done.’ What will be needed will be a change 
of emphasis by statesmen, citizens, and in- 
dustrialists from private good to public good. 
“The welfare of the community is para- 
mount. ... The statesmen must think of all 
essential industry as affected with a public 
interest... . The people . . . the public inter- 
est must now come first. The prime motive 
of industry should now be to supply the com- 
munity with the goods it needs.” 

One reading of this stimulating volume, 
Goals for America (The Twentieth Century 
Fund, 330 West 42 Street, New York, $1.00), 
should start every local government admin- 
istrator to thinking; a second reading should 
inspire him to action—and the present and 
postwar periods need a lot of both. Our 
action now will consist mainly in administer- 
ing still better the services provided by local 
government. Where municipal administration 
is effective it will be intrusted with increased 
responsibilities and services that government 
will shoulder after the war. 


[1] 











Adjusting Employee Salaries in Wartime 


By ROBERT |. BIREN * 
Staff Member, Public Administration Service, Chicago 


given rise to general efforts to alleviate 

the hardships of employees caught in the 
price spiral. In many cases, the steps taken 
to meet this situation have been based on 
expediency rather than on carefully consid- 
ered plans of operation. 

Fundamental governmental services must 
be maintained and public agencies must com- 
pete in the market for employees with all 
other employers. Ordinarily governments do 
not find it possible to change pay policies as 
easily as do private organizations, nor to 
compete successfully, in times of inflation, 
on the basis of pay alone. The result of these 
factors has been in many cases to postpone 
revision of compensation policies until the 
situation has become so acute that rapid and 
occasionally ill-advised action is taken. Dur- 
ing the period of high turnover and em- 
ployee dissatisfaction preceding such action, 
position-classification plans are often warped 
in an effort to provide a solution to what is 
basically a compensation problem. Only by 
keeping on top of the pay question can a 
jurisdiction avoid the costs of excessive turn- 
over and of unsound stopgap policies. Any 
revision of pay rates at this time must be 
judged on the basis of certain fundamental 
criteria, and must take into account local 
factors pertinent to the immediate situation 
which it seeks to correct. 

No adjustment of present pay rates should 
be undertaken which is beyond the financial 
ability of the jurisdiction concerned. Al- 
though local fiscal situations are in general 
better than they have been for some time, 
there is danger of looking too optimistically 


eer in the cost of living have 





* Epitor’s Note: Mr. Biren, J.D. Detroit Col- 
lege of Law, 1939, was with the Detroit Civil 
Service Commission, 1934-37; associate personnel 
technician, Michigan State Civil Service Depart- 
ment, 1937-39; principal personnel technician, 
1939-41, and assistant director, 1941-42, Minnesota 
State Civil Service Department; and has been in 
his present position since May, 1942. 
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on the future and seriously weakening local 
finances by overgenerous adjustments. To 
avoid the possibility of jeopardizing financial 
soundness, the complete implications of any 
recommendation should be thoroughly under- 
stood before any plan is put into operation. 
This means determining the effect of any 
proposed increases, not only as a gross figure, 
but by individual funds as well. Complete 
analyses of the effect of pay increases are 
facilitated by the use of tabulating equip- 
ment, but should be made even if no me- 
chanical aids are available. Tabulations by 
occupational groups, by agency, and by sal- 
ary levels will be of considerable aid in 
explaining and defending any general plan 
of pay increases. 

Certain considerations should be kept in 
mind in determining the form which pay 
raises granted at this time should take. In 
general these relate to whether or not the 
raises are to be considered bonuses or a 
fundamental change in established pay struc- 
ture, and whether or not some continuing 
system of keeping the pay plan geared to 
changes in costs of living seems desirable. 

There are persuasive arguments on the 
side of considering pay raises as bonuses to 
meet higher living costs. Among these are: 
(1) Employees are not so likely to develop 
the attitude that they have a vested right in 
such payments because the regular pay and 
the bonus can be made readily distinguish- 
able. Thus, when the situation warrants it, 
the bonus payment can be dropped and the 
original pay continued with a minimum of 
employee dissatisfaction. (2) In some ways 
a bonus system gives greater flexibility than 
a revision of basic pay rates and allows fur- 
ther changes, as necessary, with the least 
effort and clerical work. 

Several bonus systems have been put into 
effect in governmental jurisdictions. Some of 
these have provided for horizontal increases 
of fixed amounts, such as $15 a month in the 
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California state service. Others have at- 
tempted to take into consideration the mag- 
nitude of individual salaries in making such 
increases by giving horizontal percentage in- 
creases. The possible varieties and combina- 
tions of bonus plans appear infinite and no 
system has as yet demonstrated that it repre- 
sents the best solution of the problem. 

An interesting and apparently equitable 
plan used in Minnesota provides for an in- 
crease of $5.00 a month, plus 5 per cent of 
the monthly pay rate. A limit of $15 a month 
is placed on any such bonus. This plan gives 
greater relative increases to lower paid em- 
ployees but larger actual increases to higher 
paid employees. It is argued that the higher 
costs of living fall more oppressively on 
employees in lower brackets but that higher 
paid employees are entitled to increases 
which bear some relationship to the more 
valuable services they perform. Under the 
Minnesota system an employee earning $80 
a month would receive a bonus of $9.00, or 
an 11.25 per cent increase, and a worker 
receiving $100 a month would receive a 
bonus of $10, or 10 per cent. At $150 a 
month the bonus would be $12.50, or 8.3 per 
cent, and at $200, $15 or 7.5 per cent. Car- 
ried beyond the Minnesota limitation to 
$200, the bonus would be $20, or 6.7 per 
cent, on a salary of $300 a month. Both the 
flat cash increment and the percentage in- 
crease can of course be varied from $5.00 
and 5 per cent to meet local situations. 

Many jurisdictions are taking renewed 
interest in pay plans geared to cost-of-living 
indexes in an effort to find more permanent 
solutions to recurring pay problems. On the 
basis of present experience it appears that 
this concept may be applicable in many situ- 
ations. The formulation of a thoroughgoing 
cost-of-living pay plan requires considerably 
more planning and investigation than do 
most bonus or general increase systems and 
should not be undertaken without assurance 
of the availability of a reliable and currently 
maintained index of living costs definitely 
applicable to the jurisdiction concerned. It 
seems plainly unrealistic to attempt to base 
such plans on national or regional averages. 
Some of the latest plans based on living 


costs indicate certain principles which it ap- 
pears should be incorporated in such a plan. 
These principles are: 

1. Provision should be made for revising 
pay rates at regular intervals, not less often 
than once each year nor probably more often 
than semiannually. 

2. No change should be attempted which 
would affect salaries by less than 2 per cent 
nor by more than 10 per cent. The changes 
of less than 2 per cent are negligible in effect 
but as costly to put into operation as greater 
changes. The limitation on increases or 
decreases to 10 per cent gives both the city 
and the employees a safety valve to allow 
for adjustment to extremely rapid changes. 

3. There should be some limitation on 
the rates beyond which adjustments will 
not be made. Cost-of-living data are probably 
more accurate in the lower and intermediate 
expenditure ranges. In addition, it is prob- 
ably true that living cost changes, at least 
in a period of inflation, affect higher paid 
employees less than they do lower paid work- 
ers. Limiting the adjustment to the first 
$150 to $200 of salary has, therefore, been 
suggested by some authorities. In general, 
public and employee acceptance of such a 
plan should be more favorable if such a limi- 
tation is made, although it must be remem- 
bered that in a period of deflation, higher 
paid employees will profit by such an ar- 
rangement. 

It is not, of course, possible to explore 
fully in a brief article the possibilities of pay 
plan adjustments applicable to a war situa- 
tion.1 It seems plain, however, that no prop- 
osition which violates employee or jurisdic- 
tion equities, or which puts government at a 
serious disadvantage in the competition for 


1 For further discussion see Jeremiah J. Dono- 
van, “Pay Adjustments for City Employees,” 
Pusitic MANAGEMENT, January, 1942, pp. 8-12: 
Ismar Baruch, “Surveying Prevailing Salary 
Rates,” Public Personnel Review, April, 1942, pp. 
86-99 ; “Salary and Wage Standardization,” Chap- 
ter 4 in Municipal Personnel Administration (In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, 1942): 
J. M. Leonard and Rosina Mohaupt, Cost-of- 
Living Salary Plans for Municipal Employees 
(Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research, Feb- 
ruary, 1942, 51pp.) : Carl L. Richey, “Determining 
Pay Policy,” Public Personnel Review, January, 


1942, pp. 20-24. 
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workers, will prove of aid even though it may 
seem to offer immediate advantages in one 
way or another. The plan of salary adjust- 
ments must be consistent with long-range 
compensation policies of the jurisdiction con- 
cerned, and must be based upon an aware- 
ness of not only the general effect of the war 
economy upon living costs and conditions, 
but also of the immediate and local effect of 
these factors. 

The assistance of all interest groups 
should be solicited in working out any plan 
of adjustments, and all available sources of 
data should be reviewed before coming to 


| January 


final conclusions. Some flexibility should 
written into the system so that changes may 
be made as conditions require. 

It should be stressed that the development 
of a sound and equitable pay structure is, 
complicated task for which no simple o 
shorthand solution is available. The exist. 
ence of an adequate plan of position classif.- 
cation is vital to the establishment of any 
comprehensive and valid compensation plan, 
No valuable pay system can be constructed 
on an obsolete or inapplicable classification 
base, and efforts to do so will inevitably 
prove unsatisfactory to all concerned. 


Employment of Labor on an Annual Basis 


By KENNETH E. DOUGAN * 
Senior Staff Assistant, Civil Service Assembly of the United States and Canada 


HERE are, generally, four bases of 
] payment of governmental employees in 
this country—the hour, the day, the 
month, and the year. For reasons which 
will be considered shortly the significant 
grouping of these is into the hour and the 
day, on the one hand, and the month and the 
year on the other. Although hourly and daily 
rate employees are often paid each week, the 
week does not figure prominently as a work 
unit for expressing rates or for computing 
payments.' Piecework, common in the pro- 
ductive activities of private industry, is per- 
haps not unknown to governmental employ- 
ment but is of little import. 


* Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Dougan received an M.A. 
degree in public administration, University of 
Cincinnati, 1938; was successively with the Per- 
sonnel Commission in Louisville, the Ohio State 
Civil Service Commission, and department of 
personnel and civil service, Cincinnati, 1938-41; 
and was personnel technician, Municipal Service 
Bureau, New York State Department of Civil 
Service, from 1941 to 1942. 


! Throughout this article reference is made to 
the time unit in which the rate of payment is ex- 
pressed and by which total payments are computed 
rather than the frequency with which payments 
are made. 


The significance, both to employees and 
to management, of using the hour or day or 
the month or year under present practices of 
public personnel administration is much 
greater than mere bookkeeping. It has be- 
come almost universally accepted, even in 
municipal governments without a formalized 
merit system, that employees on a monthly 
or annual pay rate are “salaried.” They re- 
ceive vacation or annual leave with pay, sick 
leave, and holidays. They participate in the 
retirement system, if one exists and, barring 
major disruptions of work schedules such as 
abolition of entire programs of activities, 
they receive the same steady income from 
one pay period to the next regardless of 
fluctuations of the work load and the finances 
of the employing unit. They do not normally 
receive additional payment for overtime 
work. In this group of employees are most 
administrators, professional people, and 
clerical workers. 

By contrast, those on an hourly or daily 
basis are generally excluded from those bene- 
fits of the salaried employees whether or not 
they are employed steadily.” This group 
commonly consists of all types of employees, 
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skilled and unskilled, whose work is essen- 
tially manual. It is not uncommon to find, 
especially but not exclusively in cities with- 
out merit systems of personnel administra- 
tion and without classification and pay plans, 
numbers of employees who work steadily 
year in and year out but who 
are employed by the hour or 
day. Examples are often found 
in such types of positions as 
automobile mechanics, building 
operation and maintenance men, 
and utilities plant operation and 
maintenance. For instance, a 
study made of the employment 
of labor in Cincinnati showed 
that of 408 highway mainte- 
nance and waste collection 
workers employed on an hourly 
or daily rate the actual annual 
earnings of 88 per cent fell be- 
tween $1,020 and $1,320, and 
96 per cent fell within the estab- 
lished annual pay range for such positions, 
$1,020 to $1,620.* Here it would seem em- 
ployment was for the most part already suffi- 
ciently stabilized to justify the application 
of the salary basis. In other cases, however, 
the prime reason for the hourly or daily rate 
— a marked fluctuation of work, such as 
in outside activities dependent upon the 
weather, or as in special public works proj- 
ects dependent upon the availability of funds 
—remains valid, at least apparently so. 

This outline of traditional employment 
practices with regard to positions involving 
manual work logically raises the question of 
why cities have not generally sought higher 
quality personnel, lower turnover, higher 
morale and lower unit costs in positions of 
this kind, by the extension of the salary basis 
of employment, vacations, sick leave, eligi- 
bility for promotion, retirement benefits and, 
incidentally, through the application of a 
merit system of selection. There are, of 


“One exception is the Ohio State Retirement 
System which covers municipal employees who are 
not members of a local system. Hourly and daily 
rate employees are members. 

3The Personnel Program for Unskilled Labor 
of the City of Cincinnati. Kenneth E. Dougan, 
unpublished thesis, University of Cincinnati, 1938. 
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course, problems to be met, some of which 
will be considered in this article. Probably 
the best answer to those who feel that the 
difficulties outweigh the advantages and 
those who still look upon manual work as 
“day labor’ and unimportant to manage- 
ment is to be found in the ex- 
perience of those cities which 
have made progress in this di- 
rection. 

In Dallas, Texas, some 400 
laborers, skilled and unskilled, 
many of whom were not previ- 
ously working steadily have 
been placed upon an annual 
salary. The Los Angeles city 
school system has_ recently 
placed 30 classes of positions 
involving about 750 employees 
in all of the recognized skilled 
trades and a number of other 
skilled occupations on an an- 
nual basis. Escanaba, Mich- 
igan, has transferred employees in the classes 
of laborer, truck driver, construction equip- 
ment operator, equipment repairman, and 
labor foreman to an annual basis. Sacra- 
mento, California, as long as 10 years ago, 
placed all laborers on an annual basis, leav- 
ing garbage collectors as the only daily rate 
employees in service. Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, during the depression placed approxi- 
mately 700 employees on a monthly pay 
basis; this has been followed with other sim- 
ilar action until by January, 1943, only 50 
laborers in the entire city service remain on 
an hourly basis. Detroit, Michigan, shifted 
some 700 employees, including all power 
plant operators, to a salary basis during 
1942. Other cities which have made progress 
in this direction include Cincinnati, Ohio; 
New Rochelle, New York; Minneapolis, 
Minnesota; Everett, Washington; San Diego, 
California; Des Moines, Iowa; and Wichita 
Falls, Texas. In each case full status, includ- 
ing those benefits discussed above, has been 
accorded to those employees so transferred. 

From the point of view of those cities 
which have reported to the International 
City Managers’ Association substantial num- 
bers of employees recently transferred to a 
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salary basis, the results have been highly 
satisfactory even in those cases in which 
readjustments of work schedules and the 
adoption of new work methods were neces- 
sary for positions in which employees had 
not previously worked steadily. Of greatest 
significance, all of the cities which have had 
sufficient experience under the new plan 
upon which to base conclusions have re- 
ported that a “better type of employee” has 
resulted. Excluding present abnormal condi- 
tions, a lower turnover has been reported. It 
has likewise been reported that recruitment 
to those classes of positions involved has 
been facilitated as a direct result of making 
the service more attractive. As to whether 
the shift to an annual employment basis 
results in decreased or increased costs of 
operation there appears as yet to be no una- 
nimity of opinion. The different types of 
work involved, different methods of leveling 
the work load where that was necessary, and 
insufficient comparability of cost computa- 
tion probably account for the lack of unanim- 
ity. At least there is no evidence to point 
definitely toward increased costs. At the 
same time, a general agreement was reported 
that “changes in work planning and schedul- 
ing” made necessary by the shift in the em- 
ployment basis, have “proved to be more 
efficient than the former” work system. This 
would appear to be the logical result of focus- 
ing attention upon the over-all management 
problems of planning work in advance. 

These achievements have not been made 
without the solution of important problems. 
The principal question where employees 
have been working steadily prior to the 
change in the employment basis is the deter- 
mination of the new annual or monthly rate. 
Possible methods of arriving at the new rate 
are: &. 

1. Multiplying the hourly or daily rate -by 
the standard work week and multiplying the 
result by 52 weeks. 

2. Multiplying the hourly or daily rate by 
a factor representing something less than 
full time, steady employment. 

3. Approximating the actual annual earn- 
ings of a representative number of such 
employees, 
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4. Conducting a pay survey of annual 
rates paid for similar work by other public 
and private employers and determining 
prevailing annual rate. 

One of these methods may prove to be 
more effective than another under certain 
circumstances. In the case of the building 
trades which are highly unionized on a crajt 
basis, many cities have been accustomed to 
pay the prevailing or union hourly scale rates 
which have generally been established with 
the unsteady employment of the construction 
industry in mind, rather than the conditions 
of annual municipal employment with its 
attendant benefits. In a situation of this 
kind methods (2) and (3) would appear to 
be more equitable to both employee and 
management than (1). It probably would 
be difficult to obtain adequate data for 
method (4), but this plan should be used 
whenever available. In other cases, such as 
those involving custodial help, where the 
hourly or daily rate has been based upon a 
fair wage for reasonably steady employment, 
methods (1), (3), or (4) may each be en- 
tirely satisfactory. 

The same methods of rate determination 
may be applied to positions in which it has 
been necessary first to stabilize employment, 
except that method (3) probably would be 
unsatisfactory. The same conditions as indi- 
cated above, under which the other methods 
could be employed, would apply. Regard- 
less of the circumstances or type of work 
involved, method (4) should be used so far 
as possible in keeping with the general prin- 
ciples of classification-pay determination. 

The most serious problem, when it is pres- 
ent, is that of stabilizing the work sufficiently 
to make possible the annual basis of employ- 
ment. It is not possible within present space 
limitations to consider in detail the variety 
of methods which may be used, each the 
result of a particular set of conditions. Basic- 
ally, however, these are of two types. First 
is the utilization of the same employees at 
different times in different types of work 
which require similar aptitudes but which 
may require training in particular skills. Sec- 
ond is the planning ahead of work programs 
in order that approximately the same num- 
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bers and types of employees may be utilized 
at all times. That each of these methods 
involves careful planning and programming 
on the part of management cannot be denied. 
The results have already been indicated for 
those cities which have given careful thought 
to the problem. 

One additional problem should be consid- 
ered, and that is the selling of the program 
to employees, this despite the fact that it is 
to their direct advantage. One type of em- 
ployee group may include the skilled crafts- 
man to whom hourly wages and irregular 
employment are traditional. He is not ac- 
customed to thinking in terms of what he 
makes in a year. He may be inclined to be 
suspicious of major changes in his work 
status and to minimize the advantages to 
him and his fellow employees of those 
changes. Experience has demonstrated, how- 
ever, that proper employee relations can 


4For a consideration of this problem at the 
state level see Kenneth C. Pennebaker and Robert 
M. Hart, “Guaranteed Annual Income and Em- 
ployment Stabilization Plan for State Highway 
Employees,” Public Personnel Review, July, 1940, 
pp. 177-89. 
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handle the situation. In at least two cities 
unions have indicated that their best em- 
ployees are those who have entered the city 
service on an annual employment basis. An- 
other group is that of the unskilled workers 
who may have some difficulty in understand- 
ing conditions of employment. Here again 
it is a problem of employee relations, selling 
the workers on the plan rather than taking 
arbitrary action. 

In summary, it may be concluded that the 
changing of employees from an hourly or 
daily rate of pay to an annual or monthly 
rate, with the changes of status which nor- 
mally follow, offers certain distinct advan- 
tages both to the employee and to manage- 
ment. These advantages are essentially those 
which follow any progress in personnel ad- 
ministration, such as greater ease of recruit- 
ment, a higher type of employee, better 
morale, and less turnover. Certain problems 
must be met in making the change, but they 
are not without solution. The change to an 
annual basis of employment has generally 
met with marked success where it has been 
made. 


Intermunicipal Cooperation in Water Supply 


By EMIL F. JARZ* 


The International City Managers’ Association 


EVERAL states have enacted laws in 
the last year or so providing for inter- 
connection of municipal water systems 

and mutual aid. An especially notable law 
is the recent water mobilization act of New 
York State. However, of the 23 central 


*Epitor’s Note: This is the fifth of a series of 
articles by Mr. Jarz who made a comprehensive 
nation-wide study of intermunicipal arrangements 
for the provision of various municipal services. 
The survey was sponsored by the International 
City Managers’ Association and the University of 
Chicago. The earlier articles appeared in the 
February, March, April, and September, 1942, 
issues of PuBLic MANAGEMENT. Mr. Jarz, former 
associate civilian protection adviser, United States 
Office of Civilian Defense, Washington, D.C., re- 
cently enlisted in the army air forces. 


cities' now supplying water to their neigh- 
bors, three had entered into cooperative 
agreements by 1875 or earlier. All of the 
remaining metropolitan centers, with two 
exceptions, had undertaken such outside 
service prior to 1930. The considerations 
which led to intermunicipal arrangements 
for water supply may be classified under 
(1) inadequate or unreliable ground sup- 


1 The 23 cities are Akron, Atlanta, Baltimore, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Colum- 
bus, Detroit, Los Angeles, Louisville, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, New Orleans, New York, Portland 
(Oregon), Providence, Rochester, St. Paul, San 
Francisco, Seattle, Toledo, and Washington. For 
a list of the 30 central cities surveyed see PuBLic 
MANAGEMENT, February, 1942, page 46. 
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plies in suburban areas, (2) inability of 
small cities to construct treatment works 
and obtain sources of water, and (3) better 
quality of water available from the central 
city. 

The central city in most cases supplies 
water to distribution systems owned and 
maintained by one or more nearby smaller 
communities. Ordinarily, the central city 
specifies that certain standards of construc- 
tion be met before service is provided. Plans 
and maps generally must be submitted to 
the central city and any construction work 
is inspécted by the central city at the ex- 
pense of the outlying municipality. Fre- 
quently, the central city is also given the 
right to relocate mains at the expense of the 
smaller city. 

A brief review of several arrangements 
indicates the extent and type of service sup- 
plied by the central city. Chicago sells water 
directly to 27 municipalities and indirectly 
to 11 other places—all within the Chicago 
Sanitary District. The 11 cities and towns 
served “indirectly” buy water from one of 
the 27 municipalities supplied directly. De- 
troit, New York, and Portland (Oregon), 
each have arrangements with 20 or more 
outside governmental units. Cleveland pro- 
vides “master meter service” to Bedford, 
Cleveland Heights, East Cleveland, and 
Lakewood. The latter suburbs have their 
own water departments to distribute water 
from points of delivery. Cleveland also pro- 
vides “direct service” to 47 suburbs and bills 
individual consumers directly. 

In some instances the central city owns 
or operates the distribution systems of the 
municipalities served. Baltimore acquired 
the deeds to the distribution systems con- 
structed by Anne Arundel, Baltimore, and 
Howard counties and is responsible for oper- 
ation and maintenance. However, Baltimore 
did not take over these systems until one 
year after construction was completed; dur- 
ing this year the counties were responsible 
for repairs and maintenance. Under a some- 
what similar plan all water reservoirs, tanks, 
pumping stations, works, and mains in Ham- 
ilton County, Ohio, were constructed and 
operated by the county for two years after 
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completion and then turned over to Cincin- 
nati for operation and maintenance. Cin- 
cinnati now pays for minor repairs and re- 
placements, but the county is responsible for 
all new construction for a two-year period. 
A like arrangement exists between Akron 
and Mogadore. The latter village con- 
structed the repumping station, tanks, and 
mains which are now operated and main- 
tained by Akron. 

The central city, in addition to furnish- 
ing water, in some places has constructed 
portions of the distribution system for its 
neighbor. For example, Atlanta constructed 
a two-mile water main and bought and in- 
stalled a meter so that Haperville might be 
given a supplementary water supply during 
certain hours of the day. Haperville agreed 
to furnish water to Atlanta’s airport. A like 
agreement was made between Atlanta and 
Fulton County providing that the latter, in 
return for water received, will dig and back- 
fill trenches for water pipes, furnish operat- 
ing equipment, and grade and pave road- 
ways on the city’s water properties. San 
Francisco laid a five-mile, 30-inch steel pipe 
from Redwood City to Palo Alto, also fur- 
nished the water meter, and maintains the 
pipe line. Similarly, Washington, D. C., 
constructed a pipe line for the Arlington 
County Sanitary District. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES 


The arrangements between the central 
cities and outside municipalities are gen- 
erally set forth in written contracts or ordi- 
nances. Atlanta, Columbus, Cleveland, and 
New York City have charter provisions au- 
thorizing the sale of water to neighboring 
governmental units. Three cities, Baltimore, 
Chicago, and Providence, are required by 
state law to furnish water to designated 
municipalities or to those within certain de- 
fined areas. Milwaukee’s agreements are 
closely supervised by the state public service 
commission. The arrangements of Washing- 
ton, D. C., with Arlington County and the 
Washington Suburban Sanitary District 
were established by acts of Congress with 
concurrent action by the states of Virginia 
and Maryland. 
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ALLOCATION OF CosTs 


There is considerable variation in charges 
made by central cities for water supplied to 
outside municipalities. However, most cities 
report that the charges meet the cost of the 
service and a few large cities have found 
the sale of water a lucrative source of rev- 
enue. One official wrote: ‘We figure that our 
outside customers are practically ‘velvet.’ ” 
The charges made by central cities are listed 
below: 

Axron: The town of Mogadore pays a 
5 per cent surcharge in addition to the stand- 
ard rate fixed by Akron for its own citizens. 

ATLANTA: Municipalities supplied with 
water partially repay Atlanta by rendering 
reciprocal services—i.e., backfilling of 
ditches, paving roads and driveways, and 
other similar work. Haperville and East 
Point also pay 12 cents per 100 cubic feet 
of water received. Deductions are made 
from Haperville’s bill for water furnished to 
Atlanta’s airport. 

BALTIMORE: Quarterly minimum fixed 
service charges for residents in Baltimore 
and Howard counties are $1.15 per meter. 
Anne Arundel County and the Baltimore 
County Metropolitan District pay $2.00 and 
50 cents, respectively. Water consumption 
rates begin at 20 cents per 100 cubic feet for 
the three counties; the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict pays 12 cents for the same amount of 
water. Rates decrease as water consumption 
increases. The 20-cent charge in Baltimore 
County is for water furnished through city 
pipes; the 12-cent rate applies to water 
pumped through the distribution system con- 
structed by the Metropolitan District, thus 
giving credit for the District’s capital in- 
vestment. The city preempted all sources of 
water in Baltimore County, and accordingly 
renders service at cost in that county. 

BuFFALo: Charges range from 90 cents to 
$1.00 per 100 cubic feet of water for “emer- 
gency service” to Kenmore. 

Cuicaco: The rate is 60 cents per 1,000 
cubic feet of water with 15 per cent discount 
on the total amount if bills are paid within 
20 days. Approximately 5 per cent of total 
water pumped by Chicago is sold to outside 
communities. 
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CrincinnaTI: Both outside water rates 
and meter inspection charges are 50 per cent 
higher than the prevailing charges for Cin- 
cinnati residents. 

Detroit: Rates vary for each of the 20 
municipalities supplied. The agreement with 
Taylor Township provides that water rates 
will not be less nor more than double the 
amount paid by Detroit residents. The 
township pays Detroit for meter repairs and 
inspection fees, collects bills, and posts a 
bond. If obligations accumulate beyond 50 
per cent of the amount of the bond the serv- 
ice is cut off. Dearborn’s rate arrangement 
with Detroit is similar to that of Taylor 
Township. In addition, Dearborn pays 
$5.00 per million cubic feet of water in lieu 
of a meter service charge. No bond is re- 
quired. 

LovuIsvILLE: Minimum monthly charges 
are based on varying meter sizes. For serv- 
ice in excess of the minimum the rates begin 
at 30 cents per 1,000 gallons of water and 
decrease with increasing consumption. All 
outside municipalities pay 25 per cent in 
addition to the regular charges. The town 
of Anchorage is on a booster pressure sys- 
tem and consequently pays 66 2/3 per cent 
more than the regular rates. 

MILWAUKEE: The state public service 
commission determines the rate schedules. 
Both service and “output charges” are es- 
tablished and a distinction is made between 
suburban “retail” and “resale” service. The 
suburban “resale” service is for large con- 
sumers including contracting suburbs. Quar- 
terly service charges begin at $30 for a four- 
inch meter. The “output charge” is 9.5 cents 
per 100 cubic feet for the first 3,000,000 
cubic feet and decreases thereafter. For the 
“suburban retail’ service quarterly service 
charges are the same as for inside Milwaukee 
for similar sized connections—75 cents for a 
one-half inch pipe and increasing thereafter. 
“Output charges” begin at 63/4 cents per 
100 cubic feet plus a 25 per cent surcharge 
applied to each customer’s bill. Approxi- 
mately 10 per cent of the total amount 
of water pumped by Milwaukee goes to 
neighboring municipalities. 

MINNEAPOLIs: Outside municipalities are 
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charged 16 cents per 100 cubic feet of water 
as compared with the rate of 10 cents for the 
same amount consumed within Minneapolis. 

New OrteEAns: Outside municipalities 
pay double the rate paid by residents. 

New York City: Rates vary according 
to watersheds from which water is supplied. 
Municipalities receiving water from the Cat- 
skill system pay 783/4 cents per 1,000 
cubic feet or $105 per million gallons of 
water; those supplied from the Croton shed 
are charged 52% cents per 1,000 cubic feet 
or $70 per million gallons. Some of the con- 
tracts provide that a fee of $7.00 a day is to 
be paid for each New York City inspector 
on duty during the time outside govern- 
mental units construct their distribution 
systems. About 2 per cent of the total water 
pumped by New York goes to outside cities. 

PorRTLAND: Height above sea level is an 
important factor in rate determination. 
Rates begin at 15 cents per 100 cubic feet 
of water at “gravity level” and are almost 
double—i.e., 27 cents per 100 cubic feet at 
elevations where pumping is necessary. Citi- 
zens within Portland are charged a base rate 
of 11 cents per 100 cubic feet of water. 

SAN Francisco: Sixty per cent of the 
cost of constructing a five-mile pipe line from 
Redwood City to Palo Alto were allocated 
to the latter city. Palo Alto also pays a basic 
rate of 25.9 cents per 100 cubic feet plus a 
surcharge of 2 cents per 100 cubic feet as in- 
terest on its unpaid balance, and plus a 70- 
cent monthly meter service charge for each 
meter. For days when taste, odor, or tur- 
bidity make water unfit for domestic use, 
Palo Alto is released from charges. Other 
municipalities supplied by San Francisco 
pay rates identical to those charged con- 
sumers within the city. 

SEATTLE: Outside rates begin at $1.00 for 
the first 700 cubic feet (or less) of water: 
for every 100 cubic feet thereafter an addi- 
tional charge of 10 cents is imposed. 

ToLepo: The minimum charge is $1.10 
per month for 10,000 cubic feet of water—10 
cents higher than the rate for Toledo resi- 
dents. 

WASHINGTON: Charges to the Washing- 
ton Suburban Sanitary District are different 
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at each of the five points of delivery with 
the range from $56 to $76 per million gal- 
lons of water. Arlington County is charged 
$50 per million gallons of water. In 1927 the 
county deposited $75,000 with the office of 
the United States Corps of Engineers for 
construction work carried on by the Secre- 
tary of War. Unexpended amounts were re- 
turned to the county. 

Most of the central cities reported that the 
cost of operating the water system is not 
noticeably affected by supplying water to 
nearby cities and counties. Quite frequently 
there is no way of estimating the added 
costs. For example, in Milwaukee all plans 
for water distribution are made on a “met- 
ropolitan scale” with the needs of the entire 
area considered. 


OTHER CONTRACT PROVISIONS 


Among other provisions found in the 
water supply contracts studied is an almost 
universal provision that upon annexation of 
the satellite municipality to the central city 
the latter would be permitted to take over 
the water works without cost. Nonliability 
clauses are equally common—the central 
cities disclaiming responsibility for damage 
to property or for failure or discontinuance 
of the water supply. The contract of one 
large city with a nearby community pro- 
vided in addition that the customer munic- 
ipality would be liable for any damage it 
might cause in arranging to receive water 
from the central city. 

Intermunicipal agreements also generally 
provide that outside municipalities will not 
resell without permission of the central city; 
that if meters fail to operate, an average 
flow will be estimated and used as the basis 
for charges; and that rules and regulations 
prescribed by the water department of the 
central city shall apply in the outlying com- 
munity. 

An unusual provision in Detroit’s con- 
tract with Dearborn provides that the latter 
shall made a “waste survey” every three 
years to locate leakages, and Detroit’s agree- 
ment with Taylor Township requires the 
latter to guard against all forms of contam- 
ination. By act of the state legislature, At- 
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lanta exercises “police power” within 300 
feet of its water facilities even in areas under 
the jurisdiction of neighboring municipali- 
ties. 

Provisions for amendment, renewal, and 
termination of contracts vary considerably. 
In some instances contracts are 
amended as conditions demand 
by “mutual consent” of the 
parties concerned. Many cities 
do not’ specifically include 
amendment procedures. 

The arrangements of about 
one-half of the 23 central cities 
are for indefinite periods. Those 
covering a definite period in- 
clude Chicago, 25 years; San 
Francisco’s agreement with 
Palo Alto is for 20 years; Cleve- 
land’s contracts extend over 10- 
year terms; and a few others 
range from one to five years. 
Some cities arrange for “auto- 
matic” annual renewal of contracts. Two of 
Louisville’s arrangements extend to 1961 
when the city is to lease the outside water 
systems at $1.00 a year—this lease to be 
renewed automatically every five years until 
finally terminated by “reasonable” notice. 

Most of the central cities provide that 
service will be discontinued if bills are not 
paid. Detroit’s contract with Taylor Town- 
ship is inoperative if accumulated debts ex- 
ceed 50 per cent of the bond posted by the 
latter community. Two central cities cease 
service if water runs low or during “peak 
loads.” In other metropolitan areas water 
supply can be discontinued by “mutual con- 
sent” or by giving notice ranging from 24 
hours to one year, according to contract. 


ARRANGEMENTS AMONG SATELLITE CITIES 


The most notable arrangements among 
satellite municipalities are found in New Jer- 
sey where many cities are members of one 
or more “joint commissions” and where these 
municipalities in turn may sell water to 
“nonmember” cities. Outstanding is the 
Passaic Valley Water Commission which, 
with representatives appointed by the cities 
of Passaic, Paterson, and Clifton, was created 
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in 1927 under an act of the state legislature. 
The three cities in 1930 purchased a pri- 
vately owned water company, with Paterson 
contributing over one-half of the cost. Ac- 
cordingly, this city appoints two members to 
the commission whereas Passaic and Clifton 
each appoint one. An operating 
staff, appointed by the Commis- 
sion, is responsible for admin- 
istration of the water supply 
and distribution system. 

Maintenance and operating 
costs are met by the Commis- 
sion and are not allocated to the 
cities. The Commission does not 
have authority to issue bonds 
but must apply to the cities for 
such funds as may be needed 
for capital improvements. How- 
ever, the commission is obli- 
gated by law to maintain water 
rates sufficiently high to meet 
all financial obligations includ- 
ing amortization of bonds and interest pay- 
ments without recourse to taxation through 
the city budgets. 

In addition to water supplied to the three 
“owner” cities, the Passaic Valley Water 
Commission sells water wholesale under con- 
tract to eight “nonmember” municipalities at 
$78 per million gallons. New wholesale “cus- 
tomer municipalities’ and those renewing 
old contracts will pay $85 per million gal- 
lons. It is interesting to note that the Pas- 
saic Valley Water Commission receives ap- 
proximately 38 million gallons daily from the 
North Jersey District Water Supply Com- 
mission. Also deserving of attention is the 
fact that Newark, the first city to make a 
contract with the North Jersey District, 
sells water to eight “nonmember” munici- 
palities. The North Jersey District itself 
supplies water to Bayonne, 2 nonmember. 
These examples serve to illustrate the close 
cooperation and complex arrangements 
among the northeastern New Jersey munici- 
palities. 

Within that part of the Philadelphia met- 
ropolitan area which lies in New Jersey, the 
cities of Merchantville and Pennsauken es- 
tablished a joint water project similar in 
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organization and operation to the Passaic 
Valley Water Commission. The Merchant- 
ville-Pennsauken Water Commission is com- 
posed of four members, two from each of the 
cities. It also sells water to nonowner munic- 
ipalities. Officials report that this arrange- 
ment has given better water service at rates 
lower than those prevailing before the joint 
project was undertaken. Water facilities for 
fire fighting have also been improved leading 
to reductions in fire insurance rates. 

In the Chicago area, a number of satellite 
cities resell water purchased from Chicago. 
Resale in one or two instances yields a profit 
to the “middleman” municipality. A num- 
ber of municipalities that are members of 
the Southern California Metropolitan Water 
District have established “interconnection” 
between water supplies as emergency mea- 
sures. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


The exhaustion of independent local 
sources of water in satellite cities has been 
the most important factor in the develop- 
ment of intermunicipal water ‘arrangements. 
Some satellite cities that obtain water from 
the central city resell part of it to other 
places farther out. In some cases the central 
city maintains and operates the outside fa- 
cilities and collects bills, while in other places 
the water is delivered at the city gates and 
the outlying city is billed for the total 
amount supplied each month. There are no 
examples of central cities entering upon 
“joint projects” with outside municipalities, 
but several joint undertakings are found in 
New Jersey. 

Charges for outside service frequently are 
higher than rates charged the residents of 
central cities. In addition the outside city 
may pay a meter service charge. There is 
no clear evidence in the reports received for 
the rather common notion that satellite cities 
are generally parasites upon the central city 
—that they usually do not meet their share 
of the burden. 

The main advantage of cooperation is that 
the outlying communities are assured of bet- 
ter quality water and more dependable serv- 
ice than if they relied on the ground supplies 


on which most small places ordinarily de. 
pend. Duplication of treatment systems js 
avoided and equipment is standardized under 
a cooperative plan. Some central cities are 
able to profit by sale of surplus water. 

While most of the arrangements are re- 
ported to be working satisfactorily, there is 
evidence that some central cities are taking 
advantage of their smaller neighbors. Analy- 
sis of certain contracts shows that a small 
suburb must agree to more stringent terms 
than a larger suburb which is able to bargain 
effectively. For example, in one metropoli- 
tan area a large suburb was not required to 
post bond, was not required to permit the 
central city to use pipes for resale of water 
to other municipalities, and was not made 
to discontinue certain arrangements with 
other municipalities to which it was a party. 
However, a smaller suburb received less ad- 
vantageous treatment on all these points. 

Some central cities take quite seriously 
their responsibility in maintaining an unin- 
terrupted supply of water to adjoining com- 
munities; other cities appear to take the 
matter more lightly—as though such service 
is to be given only when convenient. On the 
other hand, some of the smaller cities have 
taken unfair advantage of the central city 
by refusing to pay bills and alleging unfair 
discrimination, knowing that the central city 
would have a difficult time discontinuing 
service. 

In light of the war emergency, Washing- 
ton, D.C., and adjoining communities are 
considering the following war measures: ex- 
change of inventories, loans of equipment 
and stock, increase in the number of con- 
necting points between the respective dis- 
tribution systems, and finally and most im- 
portant a system for intercommunication be- 
tween emergency repair groups so_ that 
“mutual aid” in its ultimate sense can be 
achieved. New York City, along with other 
water “zones” in the state, is making ex- 
tensive preparations for “mutual aid’—.e., 
the installation of interconnections with ad- 
jacent municipalities, and interchange of 
materials and personnel. These develop- 
ments deserve careful study by other metro- 
politan areas. 
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Effecting Economies in Municipal Operations 


More short articles on operating improvements and economies; similar reports from 
35 other cities appeared in the five preceding issues of PUBLIC MANAGEMENT. 


Number of City Employees Reduced 
By Epwin A. INGHAM 
City Manager, Glendale, California 
OST of the economies which have been 
effected in Glendale (82,582) have 
been offset by necessary new expenditures 
such as for civilian defense work, support of 
federal offices such as rationing boards, in- 
creased cost of materials, and higher salaries. 
The largest single item that has been elimi- 
nated is the capital expenditure item of 
nearly $1,000,000 for an additional unit at 
the power plant. This million dollar item is 
being held in reserve until such time as the 
federal government determines that addi- 
tional power is required in this area and 
gives the “go-ahead” sign. Another impor- 
tant economy has resulted from the reduced 
number of municipal employees, and in spite 
of increases in salaries and wages and pro- 
visions for payment for overtime, the total 
payroll is less than the amount budgeted at 
the beginning of the fiscal year. 

This year’s budget carries an item of $70,- 
000 for civilian defense activities, but in 
spite of this and other new items in the 
budget the city has an adequate contingency 
account and has been able to lower the tax 
rate largely as a result of the transfer of 
funds from the city-owned utilities to general 
municipal purposes authorized by a charter 
amendment adopted in the spring of 1941. 


Discontinues Collection of Rubbish 
By G. A. SHAVER 
Clerk-Manager, Moultrie, Georgia 

GPECIAL emphasis has been placed in 

Moultrie (10,147) upon conservation of 
manpower and equipment. The city has 
practically discontinued the collection of 
leaves and rubbish; citizens have been re- 
quested through the local newspaper and 
radio to burn leaves at a convenient place on 
their own property or pile them on a back 
lot. Whenever possible the city also accu- 


mulates several requests for discontinuance 
or starting of light or water service, so that 
several places in the same neighborhood may 
be visited during one trip. A special night 
patrol for street lights has been discontinued, 
and the police and the public now report 
outages. These steps have enabled the city 
to operate with fewer employees and to effect 
a saving of about 30 per cent in the opera- 
tion and maintenance of motor equipment. 


Reduces Personnel and Cuts Equipment 
Budget 
By James S. DEAN 

City Manager, Sacramento, California 
Boon tax budget for the city of Sacra- 

mento (present estimated population 
112,000) for the fiscal year ending next 
June 30 is approximately $60,000 higher 
than for the previous year, but the tax rate 
remains the same because assessed valua- 
tions have increased. The city anticipates 
revenues of $2,377,704 from taxes and mis- 
cellaneous revenues and approximately $900,- 
000 from self-supporting utilities, golf 
courses, state gasoline tax, and so on. 
Changes and shifts in expenditures have 
occurred during the past year that have been 
greater and more far-reaching than any that 
occurred during depression years. The first 
and greatest municipal problem is that of 
civilian defense, which will cost the city 
about $75,000 in 1943 for administration 
and some equipment; this item might easily 
run as high as $100,000. An entirely new 
city department has been created to handle 
civilian defense activities. Another problem 
has been that of salary increases, which in 
the past year required an additional $70,000 
in the lower salary brackets, and there is 
now a demand for additional increases. 
Finally, some departments are having to in- 
crease their activities. Because of bond 
drives and salary deductions including the 
new 5 per cent Victory tax, the accounting 
department has increased its clerical help. 
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The health clinics and the emergency hos- 
pital have a considerably heavier burden, 
and the need for fire and police protection 
in this vital military area has increased the 
problems in this field of activity. 

To offset these additional costs, the city 
has reduced the staff of eight offices by at 
least one employee including the building, 
electrical, and plumbing inspectional serv- 
ices, purchasing department, and street light- 
ing, representing a total saving of approxi- 
mately $25,000 a year. The work of four 
department heads who have left for the mili- 
tary service is being carried on by their first 
assistants. The radio interference inspector 
has been called into the service and has not 
been replaced, making possible a saving of 
$3,000 a year. The taking over of the opera- 
tion of the control tower at the airport by 
the CAA has made it possible to reduce the 
airport force from four men to one man, 
making possible a saving of $14,000. The 
park department will carry on no new work, 
and the designing landscape architect has 
joined the armed forces; a saving of about 
$7,500 is involved in these two items. Three 
top men in the recreation department have 
left for the armed services and this, together 
with other savings, has made possible a 
reduction of $8,000 in the expenditures of 
that department. 

Among the items which have been elimi- 
nated entirely or reduced are: entertaining 
and advertisement funds cut $2,500, or 12 
per cent of the total; contingent fund cut 
$4,000, or 20 per: cent; city’s contribution 
to the WPA cut $5,000, or 50 per cent (this 
will be entirely eliminated in 1943); and 
miscellaneous improvements in city build- 
ings cut $7,200, or 50 per cent. An item 
for the purchase of automotive equipment 
has been reduced from $36,000 to $5,000. 
All such equipment possible has been placed 
in a pool, a considerable saving in mileage 
has been effected, and the life of the equip- 
ment and tires will be lengthened. How- 
ever, this does not represent a cash saving 
as the cost of administration is just about 
equal to the savings in gasoline and main- 
tenance. The city has secured a new site for 
the disposal of garbage, which has resulted 
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in a considerable decrease in the length of 
haul. While a substantial saving is being 
made in the time of the men and in tires and 
gasoline, the city had to pay a considerable 
sum for the use of the new site. 

Construction and developments at city- 
owned utilities and other municipal services 
which are not supported by local taxes have 
been discontinued. Survey parties and engi- 
neers’ crews have been eliminated, and in the 
water department the only outside crews are 
those for maintenance. Street maintenance 
has been reduced approximately 50 per cent 
because of the inability to get materials and 
because of the fact that revenues from the 
gasoline tax are rapidly decreasing. If 
streets are not repaired for several years, 
major construction work will need to be 
undertaken. 


Eliminates Water Service Extensions 
By W. O. CUTHBERTSON 
City Manager, Newton, Kansas 

PERATING expenditures of the city of 

Newton (11,048) for the year 1942 
totalled $183,165, as compared to 1941 ex- 
penditures of $213,219. Most of the savings 
were effected by eliminating water service 
extensions and by keeping repairs to a mini- 
mum. Savings also have been effected by 
doubling up on jobs and eliminating such 
services as traffic marking and unnecessary 
patrolling. An immediate saving resulting 
from the curtailment of asphaltic materials 
cannot be considered an economy because 
it is likely that the pavement will need to 
be renewed sooner than if it were properly 
maintained. Some of the economies which 
have been effected have been offset by salary 
and wage increases for municipal employees. 


Defense Council Serves Three Cities 
By W. D. Soule 
City Manager, San Mateo, California 
NE of the most effective methods of re- 
ducing the cost of civilian defense 
activities has been the establishment by 
ordinance, adopted by the cities of Bur- 
lingame, Hillsborough, and San Mateo, of a 
single defense council serving all three com- 
munities. Another economy that has been 
effected is the discontinuance of the use of 
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inside lamps for street lighting in the central 
business district where double-standard elec- 
troliers are used. In undeveloped residential 
sections the use of electroliers has been dis- 
continued except at street intersections, and 
in some districts where street lights are close 
together the size of lamps has been decreased 
and a portion of the lights have been dis- 
continued entirely. All capital outlays have 
been reduced to a minimum. Garden refuse 
trucks have been put on a bimonthly basis 
instead of a weekly schedule. 


Transfers Employees to Meet Peak Loads 
By DEAN VAN NESS 
City Manager, Atchison, Kansas 

B* adopting improved methods and effect- 

ing small economies here and there, the 
city of Atchison (12,648) has been able to 
reduce total expenditures by approximately 
5 per cent as compared with the preceding 
year. The city’s debt has been reduced 45 
per cent during the past three years, result- 
ing in a considerable saving in interest costs. 
All fire insurance has been rewritten on an 
80 per cent coinsurance basis and with three- 
year policies instead of one year as in the 
past. Every possible economy has been made 
in the purchasing of equipment and supplies; 
inferior supplies have been repeatedly re- 
jected. A system of budgetary control estab- 
lished in 1941 proved of great value during 
1942 in ascertaining ways and means of 
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reducing costs. Finally, capital outlays for 
public improvements have been entirely 
eliminated. 

Among the improved operating methods 
which have been adopted has been a very 
effective plan of transferring seasonal em- 
ployees from one department to another to 
meet peak loads. For example, park em- 
ployees are transferred to the street depart- 
ment to assist in snow removal work. The 
method of patrolling in police cars has been 
changed to effect a saving of 100 miles a day 
and auxiliary police have been employed to 
excellent advantage at numerous times. The 
fire department garage has been expanded 
by the addition of equipment and tools to 
enable the city to service all of its motor- 
ized equipment. Certain changes in the over- 
head street lighting system have resulted in 
a net reduction of 3,150 candlepower. 
Through arrangements with certain property 
owners the city has been able to dump on 
vacant lots or low places the leaves collected 
from city streets. This resulted in a saving in 
manpower, gasoline, tires, and equipment. 

Other miscellaneous economies include 
curtailing of travel on official business, re- 
organizing the work of the police department 
to make it possible to provide the same serv- 
ice with one less man, and removing from 
the city’s list of gasoline dealers those who 
refuse to meet the minimum price as repre- 
sented by the lowest bid. 
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Compulsory Federal Control of Salary 
Increases Removed 


HE National War Labor Board and the 

Commissioner of Internal Revenue, in a 
joint statement issued on December 29 with 
the approval of the Economic Stabilization 
Director, have exempted state and local gov- 
ernments from the compulsory control of 
wages and salaries applied under the joint 
statement of November 12, 1942, and other 
orders of the Joint Committee (PUBLIC 
MANAGEMENT, December, p. 368). Thus 
governmental agencies are released from any 
requirement to file certificates showing that 
salary adjustments were in accord with the 
executive order of October 3. The new 
statement places upon the heads of state and 
local governments the final responsibility for 
conforming to the national stabilization pol- 
icy in making adjustments in the salaries and 
wages of their employees. The complete 
statement of December 29 reads: 

On November 12, 1942, the National War 
Labor Board and the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, pursuant to the Regulations of the 
Economic Stabilization Director, established a 
procedure whereby adjustments in salaries or 
wages of state, county, or municipal employees 
would be submitted to the Board or the Com- 
missioner, as the case might be, for approval. 
It was provided that each such adjustment 
would be deemed approved upon certification by 
the particular state or local agency that the 
adjustment was necessary to correct ‘“malad- 
justment, or to correct inequalities or gross in- 
equities as contemplated by Executive Order No. 
9250.” It was further provided that if a pro- 
posed adjustment would raise wages or salaries 
above the prevailing level of compensation for 
similar services in the area or community, ap- 
plication for approval should be filed with the 
Board or the Commissioner, as the case might 
be. 

Since the announcement of the foregoing pro- 
cedure was made, a multitude of certificates of 
wage or salary adjustments have been received 
from state and local agencies. In the course of 
a detailed examination of the facts set forth in 
these certificates, neither the Board nor the 
Commissioner has had occasion to question any 
adjustments made by any of the state or local 
agencies. In the light of this experience, which 


indicates that statutory budgetary controls are 
operating to keep salary and wage movements 
of state and local agencies within very narrow 
bounds, the Board and the Commissioner have 
determined to make the following changes in 
procedure effective forthwith: 

1. In all cases where an adjustment in wages 
or salaries by a State, county or municipal 
agency is necessary to correct maladjustments, 
inequalities or gross inequities as contemplated 
by Executive Order No. 9250, and would not 
raise salaries or wages above the prevailing level 
of compensation for similar services in the area 
or community, the adjustments will be deemed 
approved without the necessity of filing certi- 
ficates for the information of the Board or Com- 
missioner. 

2. In all other cases, the state or local 
agency is requested to take the matter up with 
the Joint Committee on Salaries and Wages, 
Department of Labor Building, Washington, 
D.C. This Committee, with the approval of the 
Economic Stabilization Director, has been es- 
tablished by the Board and the Commissioner, 
and has been authorized to advise state and local 
agencies in these cases whether or not the par- 
ticular adjustments are in accordance with the 
national stabilization policy. While the Com- 
mittee in the performance of its functions will 
not attempt to exercise any legal sanctions, Con- 
gress, in the Act of October 2, 1942, clearly in- 
tended that all employers and all employees 
would be covered by the national stabilization 
policy, and since millions of public employees 
are engaged in the same kind of work as private 
employees, the duty of public employers to 
conform to that policy is as plain as that of 
private employers. The way in which govern- 
mental agencies have been cooperating with the 
Board and the Commissioner to date indicates 
their desire to discharge that duty to the same 
extent as is required of nongovernmental em- 
ployers. 


WLB Lacks Power to Intervene in Dis- 
putes Between Cities and Employees 


HE War Labor Board on December 15 

decided unanimously that it had no 
power to intervene in disputes between mu- 
nicipalities and their employees. The Board 
specifically found itself without jurisdiction 
in labor disputes involving 32,000 employees 
of the board of transportation of the city 
of New York, 400 public works employees 
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of the city of Newark, and 800 employees of 
the Metropolitan Utilities District of Omaha. 
The hearing on the cases was held on De- 
cember 9 at which time a voluminous record 
was made by the presentation of the briefs 
and statements of all interested parties. The 
Board stated at the hearing that the only 
questions at issue were (1) the power of the 
Board to assume jurisdiction, and (2) the 
desirability or necessity of assumption of 
such jurisdiction if the power was found to 
exist. 

Municipal representatives at the hearing 
pointed out that Executive Order No. 9017, 
under which the WLB was created in Jan- 
uary, 1942, limited the Board’s jurisdiction 
to disputes in private industry. It was also 
pointed out that the National Labor Rela- 
tions and the Fair Labor Standards Act 
specifically exempt municipalities and munic- 
ipal employees from their regulations, and 
Section 4 of the wage stabilization amend- 
ment provides that nothing inconsistent with 
these acts may be done under this amend- 
ment, thereby expressing the intent of the 
Congress to exempt municipalities. 


Cities Must Deduct Victory Tax 
From Payroll 


VERY state and local government in the 

United States must start deducting the 
5 per cent Victory tax with the first payday 
in January, 1943. The Bureau of Internal 
Revenue has issued regulations for adminis- 
tering the collection of the tax and forms 
for use by employers in accounting and re- 
porting. The Revenue Act of 1942 offers 
the municipality the option of either making 
the deductions on a computed basis of 5 
per cent on payments made in excess of $624 
a year ($12 a week) or of using certain with- 
holding brackets set up in the act. If the 
accounting methods used by a city permit 
the deduction to be computed readily the 5 
per cent method may be desirable; in other 
cases the use of the brackets may be more 
convenient. There is no ultimate difference 
which system is used because every wage 
earner will be required to file a supplemen- 


tary statement at the time of making his 
annual income tax returns in 1944, when 
adjustments will be made for Victory tax 
payments over or under the required 5 per 
cent resulting from the use of the bracket 
system. 

The Municipal Finance Officers Associa- 
tion has recommended that cities set up a 
separate bank account to simplify account- 
ing procedures and to make certain that the 
necessary funds will be available when the 
city is required to make a return. Sug- 
gested accounting procedures are set forth in 
a special bulletin entitled, Acccounting for 
Payroll Deductions, available from the Mu- 
nicipal Finance Officers Association (1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago), at 25 cents a copy. 
A suggested ordinance providing for the 
administration of the Victory tax has been 
prepared by the American Municipal Asso- 
ciation and is available on request from the 
AMA at 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

The city must withhold the tax on all 
wages or salaries paid as income on or after 
January 1, 1943, including salaries paid to 
elected officials, part-time employees, pay- 
ments in the form of commissions, or in 
kind. Thus the reduction must be made on 
payments made after January 1 even 
though part or all of the salary or wage was 
earned on or before December 31. 


Other Recent Federal Actions 
Affecting Cities 

OMBATING Fire Bombs. The incen- 

diary bomb most commonly used by 
the enemy until the late summer of 1942 
was the small 2.2 pound magnesium type 
which could be controlled through the use of 
sand and a spray of water. The new enemy 
bombs are more explosive than the older 
types and cannot be controlled with sand 
and sprayed water. The Office of Civilian 
Defense has just issued a new circular, Fire 
Bomb Fact Sheet, which further emphasizes 
the OCD statement of last July that a jet or 
direct stream of water is the best way to 
fight the new bombs; sand should not be 
used. 
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WPA Abolished. The President has or- 
dered all WPA operations to be closed by 
February 1, 1943, in many states, and as 
soon as feasible thereafter in all other states. 
Some three hundred thousand persons classi- 
fied to a large extent as unemployables were 
on the WPA rolls in November. The Presi- 
dent recommended that unemployables now 
be given assistance by state or local govern- 
ments. 

Transportation Tax. The Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, contrary to previous advice 
(PuBLic MANAGEMENT, December, p. 372), 
has ruled that municipalities are not subject 
to the 3 per cent tax imposed on transporta- 
tion of property. This exemption applies in 
all cases in which the carrier is paid directly 
by the city. The exemption does not apply 
to transportation contractors or other “third 
parties.” A firm acting for the city, selling 
and delivering coal for example, and includ- 
ing transportation tax in billing for reim- 
bursement by the city, cannot secure a re- 
fund of the amount of the tax paid. 

Prostitution. The National Advisory Po- 
lice Committee on Social Protection, with 
Charles P. Taft as chairman, recently sub- 
mitted to the Office of Defense Health and 
Welfare Services, a special committee report 
recommending techniques for repressing un- 
organized prostitution. It is pointed out that 
during the past year “red light” districts in 
approximately 350 cities and towns have 
been closed and that police officials and 
sheriffs should now turn their attention to 
the prostitutes operating outside of the 
segregated districts. The report, copies of 
which were sent late in December to police 
chiefs and sheriffs, outlines ways and means 
of seeking the cooperation of unwitting 
“third parties” whose facilities aid the pros- 
titutes, and urges closer cooperation between 


the enforcement officer and the health offi- 
cer. 


City Proposals Interest Only 
One-Third of Voters 
NLY 33 per cent of the registered voters 
cast ballots for or against municipal 
proposals voted upon in 44 cities of more 
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than 25,000 population in 1942. The lowest 
percentage of approval was in Fort Worth, 
Texas, where 897 votes were cast for a 
$276,000 bond issue and 721 votes against 
the issue. The total of 1,618 votes repre- 
sented 3.6 per cent of the registered voters 
in that city. Thus 176 voters, or 4/10 of | 
per cent of registered voters, held the bal- 
ance of power in the vote on this bond 
issue. The highest interest was shown in 
Melrose, Massachusetts, where 68 per cent 
of the registered voters cast their ballots to 
defeat a proposal to license the sale of al- 
coholic beverages. These facts on voter in- 
terest are presented in a recent report of the 
Bureau of the Census, in which reports re- 
ceived from 206 of the 410 cities over 25,000 
are analyzed. No proposals were submitted 
in 159 cities, while 47 cities submitted 104 
proposals to their voters in 1942, 69 per 
cent of which were approved. On the aver- 
age, 24 per cent of the registered voters 
approved the measures which became law. 


Experiment With WMC “Manning 
Tables” in Pasadena 

ASADENA, California, is the subject of 

an experiment being conducted under the 
auspices of the War Manpower Commission 
to bring municipal employees under the 
“manning tables” to provide a basis for the 
orderly withdrawal of workers who are sub- 
ject to induction, and to guide the city man- 
ager in planning replacements. Pasadena’s 
personnel director is compiling information 
concerning certain aspects of every position 
in the city service including duties and re- 
sponsibilities, necessity of continuing during 
the emergency the function with which the 
position is connected, the minimum time re- 
quired to train an inexperienced person to 
fill the position satisfactorily, and the pos- 
sibility of using handicapped persons or 
women to fill the position. These data will 
be tabulated on forms called the “manning 
tables” which in turn will be submitted to 
and reviewed by the regional office of the 
War Manpower Commission. The tables will 
then be certified to the state director of the 
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Selective Service System for approval after 
which the city will be entitled to use a pre- 
scribed rating in asking for deferment of any 
particular employee who may be subject to 
call. This rating will be a measuring device 
by which a selective service board can deter- 
mine the advisability of inducting the person 
involved as compared with other possible 
selectees. The purpose of the experiment in 
Pasadena is to determine whether manpower 
tables may be applied to municipal services 
in the same way they are being used in 
industry. 


Cities’ 1943 Legislative Program 
Centers on Finances 


-_ocietgniogoee problems brought on by the 
war are causing municipal officials their 
greatest worry. This is shown in an analy- 
sis, by the American Municipal Association, 
of municipal programs for 1943 adopted by 
city officials of 24 states at their annual mu- 
nicipal league meetings last fall. The need 
for additional funds and fiscal planning is 
created in part by demands for additional 
municipal services, especially in war industry 
areas, and a shrinkage in local property tax 
revenues accompanied by inequitable dis- 
tribution of state-collected revenues. 

Municipal leagues of 15 states are asking 
for an increased share in state gasoline taxes, 
automobile license fees, state liquor store 
profits, and other sources of income, accord- 
ing to the American Municipal Association. 
Montana cities want 50 per cent of the in- 
come from auto license plates for cars regis- 
tered within their limits. Cities in several 
states, including Colorado and Illinois, want 
to be allowed to spend their share of funds 
for street construction at their own discre- 
tion. 

Municipal leagues in Iowa, Kentucky, and 
New Jersey, request that property of re- 
ligious, charitable, and educational institu- 
tions used for commercial purposes should 
be placed on the tax roll. Local officials of 
Arkansas, California, Illinois, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, Texas, and Wisconsin want 
the federal government to assume liability 
for injuries sustained by auxiliary civilian 
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defense workers. City officials of Arizona, 
Arkansas, Texas, and Pennsylvania favor 
amending the social security act to permit 
the inclusion of municipal employees. Cali- 
fornia and Illinois cities want additional 
revenues to help finance increasing civilian 
defense expenses. Municipal leagues of all 
the states were unanimous in their opposition 
to federal taxation of the income from out- 
standing and future issues of municipal 
bonds. 

Development of municipal postwar plan- 
ning programs was advocated by city officials 
of a dozen states. Arizona, Arkansas, and 
Utah city officials say such programs should 
include fiscal planning, including payment of 
debts now and creation of reserve funds to 
clear the way for solving postwar problems. 
Pennsylvania cities asked state legislative 
permission to set up reserve funds for future 
public works projects, while Oregon cities 
resolved to encourage postwar plans for 
needed public works and service projects to 
employ idle men and machinery after the 
war. 


Federal Employees Get Pay Increase 
and Longer Week 


§ iw vast majority of federal employees 

have received salary increases retroac- 
tive to December 1, under a bill passed by 
Congress on December 15. Annual salaried 
employees who are paid $2,900 and under 
will be paid one and one-quarter time for 
“official” hours worked after 40 in a week. 
Employees paid between $2,900 and $5,000 
will be paid time and one-quarter on $2,900, 
but the aggregate salary of no employee— 
base salary plus overtime — can exceed 
$5,000. For example, if an employee receives 
$2,900 annual salary he will receive $315.12 
additional for the 44 hours and $630.24 on 
an annual basis for 48 hours. Apparently 
employees who receive over $5,000 will not 
receive additional pay for hours worked over 
40. Certain employees who cannot work 
overtime because of the nature of their work 
will be paid a flat 10 per cent bonus, but the 
same wage ceiling, $2,900 and $5,000, also 
applies to such employees. Employees paid 
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between $2,900 and $5,000 will be paid over- 
time on $2,900. 

The new law makes Saturday a full work 
day. It places on the Bureau of the Budget 
and the Civil Service Commission the re- 
sponsibility for greater efficiency in govern- 
ment. Within 30 days after the bill was 
passed, each agency must justify its number 
of employees to the Bureau which is given 
broad power to force agencies to reduce the 
number of employees by lengthening of the 
work week. The Civil Service Commission 
is given absolute authority to transfer idle 
and surplus employees to expanding war 
agencies. 

This new law, a temporary measure which 
expires on April 30, 1943, does not apply to 
some three-fourths of a million federal em- 
ployees who have been receiving pay for 
overtime work. 


Federal Funds for Postwar Planning 


EDERAL assistance in planning for 

postwar public works construction would 
be provided under the terms of a bill intro- 
duced in the House on November 16 by 
Representative Alfred F. Beiter of New 
York, and which will be reintroduced in the 
new Congress. This bill (H.R. 7782) would 
authorize up to $25,000,000 for plan prepar- 
ation by federal agencies, and up to $75,- 
000,000 for similar use by states or local 
agencies for a period not to exceed six 
months after the termination of the war. 
Funds appropriated would be strictly for 
planning purposes and would not provide for 
any actual construction or for the actual 
execution of any proposal. One important 
provision of the act is that all proposed plans 
would have to be in accordance with a “long- 
term plan for community, state, regional, or 
national development.” 

Two types of fund advances to state and 
local agencies, (1) repayable and (2) non- 
repayable, would be authorized under the 
terms of the bill. The repayable advances 
“would cover the making of detailed plans 
and specifications, and surveys and investi- 
gations for specific state and local public 
works projects. ... These advances must be 
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repaid to the federal government at the time 
when the state or local agency . . . appro- 
priates the funds or otherwise receives the 
money to build the project. 

“The nonrepayable advances would cover 
the more general survey, planning or pro- 
gramming operations . . . and must be ac- 
companied by the proper cooperation in the 
way of sharing costs by the state or local 
agencies to which they are made.” The fed- 
eral government would provide not more 
than 75 per cent of the total cost of general 
planning operations, and the local agency’s 
share could not be less than the average an- 
nual expenditure for such purposes during 
the three preceding years. 

A second bill (H.R. 7867) introduced by 
Mr. Beiter on December 16 would authorize 
the secretary of the treasury to issue a spe- 
cial series of war savings bonds for sales 
solely to state and local governments in 
order to encourage these governments to ac- 
cumulate financial reserves for financing 
postwar public works programs. 


Conversion of Existing Housing for 


War Needs Gets Under Way 


"THE program of the National Housing 

Agency for conversion of housing for 
war workers is now being carried out in some 
85 critical war production areas and by next 
July 1 it is expected that 1,600,000 addi- 
tional in-migrant war workers will concen- 
trate in these areas. The National Housing 
Agency estimates that 1,320,000 additional 
dwelling units will be necessary to house 
them. Approximately one-half of these units 
will be of new construction already pro- 
grammed and the remaining half must be 
provided by maximum use of existing struc- 
tures. 

The first lease signed under the conver- 
sion program was executed in Alexandria, 
Virginia, on November 19, when the govern- 
ment leased a 14-room house which will be 
converted into six three-room family dwell- 
ing units each with bath. City Manager Carl 
Budwesky of Alexandria said that “Under 
the conversion program an opportunity is 
afforded to modernize structures now bear- 
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ing comparatively low assessments because 
of obsolescence.”” The Homes Use Service 
of the National Housing Agency, which is 
operating the conversion program, has 
pointed out that municipalities in critical 
war production areas have the opportunity 
to protect their resources through maximum 
use of existing municipal services and util- 
ities rather than extending them to new hous- 
ing projects at present-day increased costs 
of labor and materials, as well as to stabilize 
rapidly declining tax bases. 

Cities in recent years have watched new 
home communities in the suburbs siphon off 
their urban population, causing a declination 
of “inside” property values, through disuse 
or rundown conditions. It has been estimated 
that almost one out of five pieces of property 
in the average American city has fallen 
within a blight classification, which has 
pulled down property values and tax bases. 
It is to this class of property that the Homes 
Use Service is turning to provide the des- 
perately needed housing accommodations for 
war workers. 

The task of making maximum use of ex- 
isting buildings is being handled in the criti- 
cal community itself by local War Housing 
Centers which have been set up with a 
balanced representation of all points of view 
in the community concerned with the hous- 
ing problem. 

Among the methods used by municipalities 
in meeting the growing wartime demands 
for housing, according to information se- 
cured from 71 war production communities 
by the National Housing Agency, it is re- 
ported that many communities consider that 
the multiple-family residence districts as 
zoned provide the logical area for additional 
housing accommodations, both as to room 
and housekeeping facilities. Relaxation of 
zoning to permit a larger number of families 
also seems to be most acceptable for the 
multiple-family districts. It is also recognized 
by some communities that areas now zoned 
for multiple-dwelling use are more exten- 
sively equipped than single-family districts 
with public transportation facilities, fire pro- 
tection, utilities, schools, and other necessary 
conveniences. 
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Over 25 Per Cent Increase in 
Population of Six Areas 


| heart taraageeed of the 137 metropolitan 
counties in the United States showed a 
gain of 6.8 per cent in civilian population 
from April 1, 1940, to May 1, 1942. The 
civilian population of six metropolitan areas 
increased more than 25 per cent. The cities 
in these six areas and the amounts of increase 
are: San Diego, with an increase of 97,000 
persons; Norfolk, Portsmouth, and Newport 
News, 107,000; Mobile, 47,000; Montgom- 
ery, 33,000; Corpus Christi, 26,000; and 
Washington, D. C., 231,000. Other city 
areas with increases as large or larger in 
number but smaller in percentage, are: De- 
troit, 336,000; Chicago, 149,000; Los Ange- 
les, 131,000; St. Louis, 97,000; and San 
Francisco, Oakland, 95,000. The largest loss 
in population occurred in the New York- 
Northeastern New Jersey metropolitan coun- 
ties where 365,000 fewer people were re- 
ported living than in 1940. The Oklahoma 
City area lost 27,000 people: Pittsburgh, 
59,000; and Scranton, Wilkes-Barre, Penn- 
sylvania, 79,000. The net increase in the 
137 metropolitan counties was 2.8 per cent. 
The estimates for May 1, 1942, were made 
by the Bureau of the Census, based mainly 
on the number of persons registering for 
War Ration Book No. 1 (sugar) on May 4 
to 7, 1942. 


Twenty-One Cities Adopted Council- 
Manager Plan in 1942 

WENTY-ONE municipalities have 

adopted the council-manager plan in 
1942, making a total of 561 manager cities 
and 7 counties. Charters or general state 
statutes were adopted in Bennington (7,628) 
and Brattleboro (9,622), Vermont; Hazel 
Park (18,000) and St. Louis (3,039), Mich- 
igan; Houston, Texas (384,514); Indian 
Hill, Ohio; Laramie, Wyoming (10,627); 
Lowell, Massachusetts (101,389); Mechanic 
Falls (1,500), New Portland (810), and 
Smyrna (409), Maine; Petroleum County, 
Montana (1,083): and Trois Rivieres, Que- 
bec (41,811). Municipalities that came under 
the manager plan by ordinance included: 
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Asheboro, North Carolina (6,981); Giddings 
(2,166) and West Columbia (1,573), Texas; 
Lower Merion Township, Pennsylvania (39,- 
566); Ludington, Michigan (8,701); Mill 
Valley, California (4,834), where the ordi- 
nance was adopted by a vote of the people; 
Mountain Brook, Alabama (3,567); and 
West View, Pennsylvania (7,215). During the 
year four cities were investigated and found 
to be operating under the approved manager 
plan: Mapleton, Maine (1,354); and Wes- 
laco, Texas (6,883)—charters; and Scott- 
dale, Pennsylvania (6,493); and Shorewood, 
Wisconsin (15,184)—ordinances. 


In 1942 five municipalities defeated pro- 
posals to adopt the manager plan as com- 
pared to 10 in 1941 and 21 in 1940. These 
five cities are Baker, Oregon (9,342); Berk- 
ley, Michigan (6,406); Chester, Vermont: 
Grand Island, Nebraska (19,130); and 
Newark, New Jersey (429,760). 

Only one city voted in 1942 to abandon 
the plan: Bloomfield, Connecticut (4,309), 
effective January, 1944. This makes a total 
of 28 cities that have abandoned the plan in 
the 34 years since the manager plan was 
inaugurated. 
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Source: Bureau of the Census and National 

Safety Council 

Total motor vehicle deaths in the United 
States reached 2,260 in November, 1942, a 43 
per cent decrease as compared with November, 
1941. Traffic deaths during the first 11 months 
of 1942 were 29 per cent less than for the same 
months in 1941. 


PER CENT CHANGE IN COST OF LIVING 
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Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
This chart shows the trends in cost of living 
for moderate-income families, 1940 to Novem- 


ber 15, 1942, compared with the average for the 
five prewar years. The cost of living on Novem- 
ber 15, 1942, the latest date for which figures 
are available, was 21 per cent higher than on 
August 15, 1939, when the cost-of-living index 


' was 98.5 (1935-39 average = 100). The index 


on November 15, 1942, was 119.8 as compared 
to 119.0 on October 15, 1942. Most of the in- 
crease in the last month has been due to the 
rise in food costs, to higher charges for personal 
and professional services, and to the new excise 
taxes. The index of retail food costs for Novem- 
ber 17 stood at 131.1 per cent of the 1935-30 
average, the highest point since January, 1930. 
The cost of food is now 16 per cent higher 
than last year at this time and 40 per cent 
higher than at the outbreak of the war in 
Europe. 


MUNICIPAL BOND YIELDS 
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The Bond Buyer Index stood at 2.17 per cent 
on January 1, 1943, as compared to 2.16 per 
cent on December 1. (Note: This index aver- 
ages bond yields of 20 large cities; yields vary 
inversely with bond prices.) 
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What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 














City Gives Present of $100,000 War Bonds 


. municipal water and light department 
in Springfield, Illinois, last month presented 
its 18.000 customers a Christmas gift of the 
amount of their December water and light bills. 
The over-all average of these bills was $5.50 a 
customer, ranging from 50 cents minimum to 
more than $1,000 for the public schools, certain 
large factories, and various coal mines. The cus- 
tomers were billed for December as usual, but 
the full amount, approximately $100,000, was 
returned to customers in the form of war bonds 
and stamps. 


Uncle Sam Pays City Police 


Wilmington, Illinois, located near an ord- 
nance plant, has received federal financial help 
in increasing its police force. The town has had 
two policemen, and a Federal Works Agency 
grant of $1,800 will provide for two more until 
May 1, 1943. The increase in population as a 
result of the war plants created the need for 
more police. 


Special Fares for the Uniformed Services 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin, permits men and 
women in uniform to ride buses and street cars 
at half fare. The special half-fare rate of five 
cents will be limited to nonrush hours Monday 
through Friday, but will apply during all hours 
on Saturday and Sunday. Chicago permits serv- 
icemen of the United Nations to ride free dur- 
ing certain hours, and Detroit extends free rides 
to any male member of the armed forces on 
leave and in uniform. 


*Chiefly from news letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, American Public Works 
Association, American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials, Civil Service Assembly, Federation of 
Tax Administrators, Governmental Research As- 
sociation, Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, Municipal 
Finance Officers Association, National Associa- 
tion of Assessing Officers, National Association of 
Housing Officials, National Fire Protection As- 
sociation, and United States Conference of Mayors. 


Cities Increase Pay of Laborers 


Fourteen out of 15 cities surveyed by the 
American Public Works Association reported 
average pay increases of 5 to 10 per cent for 
truck drivers and laborers engaged in refuse 
collection and street cleaning activities. Minne- 
apolis has increased its monthly wage for drivers 
from $150 to $160 and wages for laborers have 
risen from $140 to $150 a month. Hourly wage 
rates for drivers in Columbus, Georgia, have 
increased from a scale of 40 to 60 cents to 50 
to 65 cents, while the minimum hourly wage in 
Detroit has been upped from 85 cents to 92% 
cents. Work weeks for refuse collectors and 
street cleaners range from 40 hours in Detroit, 
Minneapolis, and Cicero (Illinois), to 51 hours 
in Richmond, Virginia. 


Water Treatment Plants 


The United States Public Health Service has 
published the data collected in a nation-wide 
census of water treatment plants in the United 
States. Raw water supplies are drawn for treat- 
ment from surface sources at 2,618 plants, 
from ground sources at 2,486 plants, and from 
combinations of both ground and _ surface 
sources at 262 additional plants. The number 
of water treatment plants of all types con- 
sidered was 5,372, of which 69 per cent are 
municipally owned and 31 per cent privately 
owned. A mimeographed booklet for each state 
gives data for water treatment plants in in- 
dividual cities. 


Philadelphia Creates New Planning 
Commission 


Philadelphia on December 10 established a 
city planning commission of nine members ap- 
pointed by the mayor. Four ex officio members 
will be a councilman, a member of the school 
board, the director of public works, and the 
head of some other city department. The other 
five members are to be persons not otherwise 
employed by the city and will receive $20 a 
meeting but not more than $400 in any one 
calendar year. The city officials will serve on 
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the commission without extra compensation. 
The 1943 budget of the plan commission is 
$40,000. One of the duties of this new advisory 
body is to present to the council on or before 
September 15 of each year a program of rec- 
ommended improvements to be carried out dur- 
ing the ensuing six years. This program must 
list the time required to complete each improve- 
ment, its cost, and the sequence of each project 
to be undertaken. 


State Cannot Block City Streets 


The Oregon Supreme Court has held that the 
state highway commission has no delegated au- 
thority by which it can deny access from a city 
street to a state highway at a point where the 
street intersects the highway. State laws gave 
the commission powers pertaining only to con- 
struction and maintenance of highways through 
cities. The case arose in Cottage Grove, Ore- 
gon, where the highway commission had bar- 
ricaded five city streets where they entered a 
new highway which was being constructed. 


Control of Trailer Camps 


In many California cities where trailer camps 
and “shacktowns’” have grown up, city and 
county health officials are enforcing ordinances 
which include such regulations as the require- 
ment of an eight-foot separation between 
trailers; separate toilet facilities for men and 
women, one to every 10 tents or trailers; an 
adequate water supply from faucets; and parti- 
tions between cooking and sleeping units. In 
some cities the council passes on applications 
for trailer camps after public hearings. 


Cities Join State Retirement System 


Municipal employees of seven California 
cities now participate in the State Employees’ 
Retirement System. These cities are Berkeley 
(except police and firemen), Beverly Hills, Bur- 
lingame, Hillsborough, Palo Alto, Redwood City, 
and San Mateo. Actuarial surveys have been 
made for 19 other cities which have not yet 
signed up for participation. Among these cities 
are Alhambra, Bakersfield, Glendale, Long 
Beach, Santa Monica, and Stockton. 


City Buys All Tax Certificates 


Miami Beach, Florida, has adopted a plan 
calling for the purchase by the city of all cer- 
tificates at tax sales. A special fund has been 
established to purchase these certificates, thus 
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making it possible for the city treasury to 
show 100 per cent collection of the tax roll... 
Tallahassee, Florida, has joined with the state 
road department in purchasing an entire city 
block adjoining the state capitol building. 


City-County Health Units 


The health departments of Miami Beach and 
Coral Gables, Florida, have been consolidated 
with the state-county health unit administered 
jointly by Dade County and the Florida State 
Board of Health. . . . In Tennessee steps are 
being taken to effect functional consolidation of 
health activities in Knoxville and Knox County 
under the direction of the state health depart- 
ment. 


Municipal Rent Control 


Flint, Michigan, recently adopted a rent con- 
trol ordinance which designates two judges of 
the municipal court as rental referees, who have 
the sole and final authority to adjust maximum 
rent. Applications for rent changes are to be 
investigated by the city manager through ap- 
propriate administrative channels. Flint is said 
to be one of the few cities which have taken 
steps to handle the rent problem after federal 
designation of a defense rental area. 


Louisiana Votes Cities Special Powers 


The voters of Louisiana on November 3 
adopted three constitutional amendments of in- 
terest to municipal officials: authorizing cities to 
create extra fire protection districts outside their 
limits; enabling the legislature to authorize 
cities to levy a special tax of not more than five 
mills to aid railway and water transportation 
lines, electric and water plants, and motor bus 
lines; authorizing homestead exemptions up to 
$2,000 by municipalities financially able to do 
so. Cities are authorized to transfer utility 
earnings and surplus funds to a special “‘prop- 
erty tax relief fund” for this purpose. 


Other City Proposals Adopted 


At the November election Montana voters 
overwhelmingly defeated a referendum measure 
providing for four-year terms for city officials. 

. Royal Oak, Michigan, has amended its 
charter to provide that all candidates for any 
elective office must be nominated from the city 
at large. . . . Lincoln Park, Michigan, amended 
its charter to provide for a retirement system 
for police and firemen. 
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Retirement Plan in Small City 


Grosse Pointe Shores, Michigan (population 
801 in 1940), at a special election on December 
8 adopted a retirement plan for municipal em- 
ployees by a vote of 248 to 4. Retirement is 
compulsory at 65 and a minimum retirement 
allowance of at least $1,200 is provided if the 
employee has had 20 or more years of prior 
service. The new plan covers all 25 employees 
of the village. Each employee contributes 5 per 
cent of his pay to the fund; the village con- 
tributes 10 per cent of the payroll, which in 
terms of the tax rate adds 48 cents per $1,000 of 
assessed valuation. 


Blackout Regulations 


Illumination in New York City’s streets has 
been decreased by at least 50 per cent in all 
areas of the city by the strictly enforced dim- 
out. Street crossings, curbs, and other obstruc- 
tions are being striped with white paint as a 
safety measure to aid both pedestrians and mo- 
torists. . . . Penalties for violation of blackout 
regulations in Florida cities vary from $100 and 
60 days in Avon Park, to $1,000 and 90 days 
at Miami Beach. . . . Jacksonville, Florida, 
has declared its waterfront to be a restricted 
area and imposes heavy penalties upon un- 
authorized persons found loitering in this des- 
ignated area. 


Refuse Collection Problems 


Atlanta, Georgia, has eliminated the collection 
of yard rubbish. . . . Labor shortages in the 
New Orleans refuse collection crews have been 
met partly by transfer of employees and by 
overtime and Sunday work by the regular 
crews. . . . Sixteen garbage collection trucks at 
Fort Worth, Texas, have been increased in ca- 
pacity from 4.7 cubic yards to 10 cubic yards 
in order to handle the increased volume of 
garbage resulting from the great increase in 
population. 


City Finances 


Pasadena, California, recently invested $1,- 
000,000 of light and power funds in war savings 
bonds. The city had intended to use this money 
for equipment and capital outlay. . . . Upland, 
California (6,316), gradually reduced the city 
tax rate from $1.88 in 1930 to $1.08 in 1942, 
and at the end of the last fiscal year had a sur- 
plus of $81,132. . . . Detroit, Michigan, at the 
close of its 1933 fiscal year had a deficit of $21,- 
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600,000. By the end of the 1943 fiscal year this 
amount will have been paid off and the city will 
have a surplus estimated at between $2,000,000 
and $4,500,000. The average interest rate on 
Detroit’s debt in 1933 was 5.97 per cent as 
compared with 2.87 per cent now. . . . The 
voters of Akron, Ohio, on November 3 defeated 
for the third time a bond issue to buy fire 
equipment. 


The Curfew Rings Again 


To combat an increase in juvenile delin- 
quency, some cities are putting a ban on night 
life for teen-age folks. The curfews range from 
9:00 to 10:00 P.M. and after the curfew rings 
juveniles cannot be on the street unless accom- 
panied by a parent or guardian. Bay City, 
Michigan, on December 21 adopted an ordi- 
nance fixing the curfew at 10:00 P.M. Vio- 
lators who are 16 or under will be considered 
as offenders under the juvenile law of the state, 
and children between 16 and 18 who violate 
the ordinance will be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor. Six Florida cities which have 
adopted curfews are Fort Lauderdale, Jackson- 
ville, Key West, Fort Myers, Pinellas Park, and 
Leesburg. In Key West a 9:00 P.M. curfew for 
children under 16 is in effect with a $100 fine for 
parents as a penalty for violation. Two taps on 
the fire bell sound the warning. The Fort Lau- 
derdale curfew for children under 18 is effective 
at 9:30 P.M. and carries penalties for young- 
sters and their parents as well. The Jacksonville 
curfew is in effect at 10:00 P.M. for children 
under 16 years of age. 


Surety Bond Survey 


A survey of the bonding of municipal officials 
in cities and villages of New York State, con- 
ducted by the New York State Conference of 
Mayors and Other Officials, shows that the 
amount of the bonds of many officials can be 
reduced and that the number of officials bonded 
can be decreased without impairing the protec- 
tion of the cities and villages. It was found 
that some municipalities bond their treasurer or 
collector for the full amount of the taxes to be 
collected, while other cities name a_ specific 
amount for the bonds or 10 per cent of the 
amount of taxes collected during the previous 
year. Many cities and villages pay premiums on 
bonds of officials who handle no cash for the 
municipality, including such officials as council- 
men, tax assessors, sewage disposal plant oper- 
ators, and so on. 
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‘Substitute Materials 


Los Angeles County, California, has developed 
a pressure treated wood manhole cover and 
concrete frame which will save approximately 
500 pounds of cast iron for each new manhole. 
A thin coating of asphalt, sprinkled with sand or 
pea gravel, is applied to the top surface of the 
wood cover. In Dallas, Texas, the water de- 
partment is experimenting with plastic pipes, 
but such pipes have not proved very satisfac- 
tory. Iron-bodied meters are being substituted 
for brass-bodied meters in Dallas. Cincinnati, 
Ohio, also is using a cast-iron water meter in- 
stead of the bronze or brass type, signs are being 
painted on pressed plywood or other similar 
material instead of metal, plastic flexible tubing 
is being used for electric wire installations in 
place of rubber, and fiber transfer cases are 
being used in place of metal file cases. 


New Ordinances Adopted 


Hartford, Connecticut, and Kansas City, 
Missouri, have passed ordinances suspending for 
the duration and six months thereafter local 
residence requirements for appointment to the 
municipal service. St. Louis, Missouri, has 
adopted a position-classification and pay plan 
and adopted regulations for hours of work and 
leaves of absence for all municipal employees. 
Oklahoma City has adopted a new milk code. 
Detroit has authorized the mayor to suspend or 
revoke any license by reason of the violation of 
any provision of the price control act of 1942. 
Oklahoma City and Colorado Springs have 
adopted ordinances regulating day nurseries, 
nursery schools, and foster homes. 


Release Employees for War Work 


The Los Angeles City Civil Service Commis- 
sion has adopted procedures for releasing city 
employees for work in war industries or gov- 
ernmental agencies. All city employees have 
been requested to fill out a form listing their 
essential skills, and this information is coded 
and punched into cards which are used as a res- 
ervoir for supplying war industries and war 
agencies with critical personnel when the United 
States Employment Service is unable to fill re- 
quests from its own files. A committee of mu- 
nicipal employees, consisting of representatives 
of the mayor’s office, civil service commission, 
city council, Bureau of the Budget and Effi- 
ciency, and the department of the employee in- 
volved then determine if the employee can be 
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spared. This procedure has been approved by 
the War Manpower Commission. 


Leaves for Merchant Marine 


Leaves of absence with civil service statys 
protected are given state employees of Louisiana 
and New York and employees of Berkeley and 
of the city and county of San Francisco who 
join the United States Maritime Service, even 
though the merchant marine is not a branch of 
the armed forces. 


Personnel News 


New Jersey has established a five-day week 
for all state employees to aid in the conserva- 
tion of heat, light, power, gasoline, and rubber. 
There is to be no loss in the number of hours 
worked or in the volume of work done... . 
Employees of the city and county of Honolulu 
and the Territory of Hawaii who receive less 
than $150 a month will receive a $25 a month 
bonus, and employees receiving up to $210 a 
month will receive smaller bonuses on a grad- 
uated scale. . . . Saginaw, Michigan, has in- 
creased the salaries of all city employees 15 per 
cent over the salaries paid on January 1, 1941. 
... Kansas City, Missouri, sent Christmas cards 
to the 250 former city employees now in mili- 
tary service, informing them that the people 
at the November election voted a charter 
amendment guaranteeing servicemen their jobs 
when they return. . . . Position-classification 
surveys are being conducted in the cities of 
New Orleans, Nashville, San Francisco, and the 
state of New Hampshire. 
city council on December 11 voted an increase 
of $20 a month to employees receiving salaries 
up to but not including $200 a month, and an 
increase of $15 a month to those receiving sal- 
aries from $200 to $300 a month. . . . Akron, 
Ohio, on November 3 amended its charter to 
permit waiving residence requirements when 
there are less than three applicants for a posi- 
tion. 


Salvage Pays Dividends 


Miami, Florida, through the work of its sani- 
tation department salvaged $35,000 worth of 
materials in 1941 and a considerably larger 
amount was salvaged in 1942. To meet the 
shortage of fuel oil the city of Lakeland, Flor- 
ida, is using city garbage and trash as supple- 
mentary fuel at its light and water plant and is 
effecting a saving of $30 a day on fuel costs 
alone. 


. . . The Los Angeles | 
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Cities and Rationing Boards 


The state commissioner of local government 
in New Jersey has held recently that municipal 
governing bodies have no power to appropriate 
public funds for expenses of local rationing 
boards. But in California and North Carolina 
many cities are including items in their budgets 
for rationing boards or are furnishing office 
space, clerical assistance, telephone service, sup- 
plies, and so on. For example, in North Caro- 
lina, the city of Durham and Durham County 
appropriated $8,000 each for civilian defense 
and made part of this available to their ration 
boards. Charlotte, the largest city in the state, 
paid $3,000 of rationing board bills incurred 
prior to July 1, 1942. 


Deferred Pay Plan for Income Tax 


Dearborn, Michigan, has set up a deferred 
compensation plan under which any municipal 
employee can ask the city comptroller to with- 
hold a portion of his pay and retain it for him 
until the federal income tax payment is due. 
Such money is to be held in trust and is not as- 
signable or subject to garnishment. When an 
employee leaves his job he is entitled to full 
payment of any money withheld without in- 
terest. This pay-as-you-go plan is separate from 
the Victory tax withholdings. 


Bicycle Clubs for Safety 


Covington, Kentucky, recently adopted a bi- 
cycle safety ordinance providing for the licens- 
ing of bicycles, requiring dealers to report sales 
to the police chief, and setting forth traffic reg- 
ulations governing bicycles. The city has taken 
the leadership in encouraging the establishment 
of bicycle safety clubs and has issued a 26-page 
manual which outlines the method of organiza- 
tion, constitution, bylaws, and method of oper- 
ating a traffic court which is run by students. A 
club is to be organized in each school. Nearly 
seven hundred students made application for 
membership in the first club which was formed 
at the junior high school—JACK MAyNarbD, city 
manager, Covington, Kentucky. 


Consider Revising Tax-Exemption Policy 


The decline in property-tax revenue accom- 
panying wartime conditions is causing state and 
local governments to consider revising tax ex- 
emption privileges of churches and charitable 
and educational institutions on land they turn to 
business use. For example, the Louisville, Ken- 
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tucky, city assessor has put on the tax rolls 
$4,000,000 worth of commercially used property 
owned by such institutions, for tax billing next 
January. If the taxation is permitted, the city 
will receive $96,000. In Washington, D. C., 
where district commissioners declared many 
institutions of this kind taxable during the past 
year, Congress is now considering a bill which 
would define exactly the exempt properties. 


Fire Insurance Rates Reduced in Oregon 


The Oregon Insurance Rating Bureau has re- 
cently announced revised rates for fire insur- 
ance on public properties in nearly every city 
in the state. The reductions were made as the 
result of a study undertaken during 1941 by the 
Bureau of Municipal Research and Service of 
the University of Oregon and the League of 
Oregon Cities. This study showed that during 
the four-year period 1936 to 1940, inclusive, 97 
Oregon cities paid $59,159 in fire insurance 
premiums on municipally owned buildings and 
their contents. During this same period fire loss 
payments to these cities amounted to only 
$4,215, or 7.12 per cent of the premiums paid. 
The rates on fire resistive buildings were re- 
duced an average of 65.5 per cent, masonry 
buildings 33.8 per cent, and frame buildings 22.5 
per cent. The greater number of frame build- 
ings brings the average reduction in all build- 
ing rates down to 26.9 per cent and the average 
reduction on contents down to 25 per cent. 


City Doubles Population, Cuts Tax Rate 


Wilmington, North Carolina, which in 1940 
had a population of 33,407, has doubled its pop- 
ulation and if the area just outside the city is 
included the population is reported to be nearly 
100,000. Salaries and wages of municipal em- 
ployees have been increased about $20 per 
month per employee. However, the large in- 
crease in liquor and other non-tax revenues has 
made it possible for the city to reduce the tax 
rate from $1.50 last year to $1.40 this year. 


Insurance for Overhanging Signs 


Manitowoc, Wisconsin (24,404), has added 
an extra fee to permits for signs and canopies 
which extend over sidewalks, to cover the cost 
of blanket liability insurance to protect pedes- 
trians who might be injured. The city will 
carry the insurance instead of requiring business 
places to carry their own insurance as in the 
past. 








Self-Insurance Fund in Small City 


The city of Grand Haven, Michigan (8,799), 
in 1917 established a municipal fund for auto- 
motive, liability, and employee compensation 
insurance and each year contributed to the fund 
an amount equivalent to what would have been 
paid an insurance company. Payments to the 
fund, ranging from $824 to $7,501 a year, were 
discontinued in 1935 because of the large fund 
accumulated. The “premiums,” together with 
interest on investments, total $66,148 for the 
25 years since the fund was established. Pay- 
ments made out of the fund during the 25 years 
amount to $7,905 for workmen’s compensation 
and $1,033 for car damages, leaving a net bal- 
ance of $57,209 at the end of the last fiscal 
year.—J. B. Sims, superintendent of public 
works, Grand Haven, Michigan. 


Police Manpower Problems in Virginia 


The average manning of municipal police 
forces in Virginia is 1.43 policemen per 1,000 
population, according to a report of the League 
of Virginia Municipalities. Ten per cent of 
Virginia’s municipal police forces entered the 
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armed service or took war jobs in 1942. Thre 
out of 10 Virginia municipalities request local 
draft boards to defer policemen; five out of 19 
grant leaves of absence to those who enter the 
armed service. Cities in Virginia have 4,210 
auxiliary policemen or 3.3 auxiliary policemen 
for each regular policeman and 4.6 auxiliary 
policemen per 1,000 population. 


Arizona Cities Advocate Postwar Planning 


At the recent annual meeting of the Arizona § 


Municipal League in Tucson, action was taken 
advocating municipal planning for the postwar 
period and the payment of local debts; request- 
ing state legislation requiring the state industrial 
commission to pay compensation to public em- 
ployees whose pay is in excess of $2,400 a year; 
seeking extension of the Social Security Act to 
include officers and employees of cities; and 
opposing proposed federal taxation of municipal 
securities. Governor Osborn appealed to the 
League for support in the movement to secure 
public ownership of all electric power within 
Arizona, but no action was taken on this matter 
by the League. 














Personnel Exchange Service 











JoHN N. Eby, one-time city manager of 
Berkeley, Dallas, Flint, and Toledo, has been 
appointed the first city manager of Houston, 
Texas. During the past year Mr. Edy has been 
assistant commissioner for administration of the 
Federal Public Housing Authority in the Na- 
tional Housing Agency, and prior to that was 
executive assistant and budget officer of the 
Federal Works Agency. 

JouN F. HAssLer, for the past nine years city 
manager of Oakland, California, has been ap- 
pointed state director of finance by Governor 
Earl Warren of California. Previous to entering 
the manager field, Mr. Hassler had 25 years of 
banking experience. 

RosBert W. MEap, regional director for Public 
Work Reserve in 11 western states for the past 
year, has been appointed city manager of Red- 
wood City, California. Mr. Mead was in pri- 
vate construction work from 1918 to 1935, and 
was district director of the WPA in San Fran- 
cisco from 1935 to 1941. 

L. J. MULHOLLAND, deputy city clerk and 
city treasurer of Mount Pleasant, Michigan, 
since 1933, has been appointed acting mana- 


ger of that city. Mr. Mulholland held positions 
as bookkeeper and cost accountant in private 
concerns from 1926 to 1933. 

CHARLES R. SCHWANENBERG, city manager of 
Alameda, California, for six years, has suc- 
ceeded John F. Hassler as city manager of Oak- 
land, California. Mr. Schwanenberg was con- 
nected with the engineering department in Blue 
Earth County, Minnesota, for eight years; with 
the state highway department in California for 
two years; and was assistant city engineer of 
Alameda just prior to becoming city manager. 

VANCE VAN RIpeER, city clerk and auditor of 
Bakersfield, California, since 1919, has been 
appointed acting manager of that city. For 13 
years he was a bookkeeper and accountant with 
private firms in New York and Los Angeles, and 
for two years prior to 1919 he was city treas- 
urer and tax collector of Bakersfield. 

WILLIAM R. Woopsury, city manager of Har- 
risonburg, Virginia, since 1939, and of Altavista, 
Virginia, for three years previously, recently 
succeeded A. L. Meisel as manager of Williams- 
burg, Virginia. For three years Mr. Woodbury 
was the sanitary engineer in Staunton, Virginia. 
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New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 


the Month 














(1) City Dest: JUNE 30, 1942. November 
30, 1942. 15pp. (2) Property TAXATION, 
1941. September, 1942. 55pp. (3) Fr- 
NANCING FEDERAL, STATE, AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT, 1941. September, 1942. 
148pp. (4) MunicrpaL FINANCES IN 
1940. August 31, 1942. 41pp. (5) City 
FINANCES IN 1941. December 31, 1942. 
(Volume 3—preliminary report for cities 
over 100,000). 20pp. (6) FINANCES OF 
29 SELECTED COUNTIES FOR 1940. Septem- 
ber, 1942. 35pp. (7) FINANCIAL STATISs- 
TIcs OF CouNTIES: 1941—preliminary re- 
port. December, 1942. 14pp. Division of 
State and Local Government, United States 
Bureau of the Census, Washington, D. C. 
These are a few of the valuable reports deal- 

ing with local government finances which have 

been issued by the Bureau of the Census during 
recent months. The cooperation of municipal 
officials has enabled the Bureau to publish this 
information more promptly than in the past. In 
addition to these reports the Bureau completed 
publication before the end of 1942 of the in- 

dividual city finance reports for the year 1941 

for cities over 100,000. The county finance re- 


ports are the first of a series of such reports to 
be issued by the Bureau. 


RECRUITING APPLICANTS FOR THE PUBLIC 
SERVICE. By a Committee of the Civil 
Service Assembly, J. Donald Kingsley, 
chairman. The Assembly, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. 1942. 200pp. $3.00. 
This volume is the fifth in a series of volumes 

on policies and practices in public personnel 

administration. The chapter headings are: The 

Problem and Its Setting, Broad Lines of the 

Positive Recruitment Program, Determining 

and Forecasting Personnel Needs, Developing 

the Direct Recruitment Program, Application 

Procedure in Public Recruitment, Pre-Examina- 

tion Audit of Applications, and Recruiting for 

Careers. 


SHARING INFORMATION WITH EMPLOYEES. 
By Alexander R. Heron. Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia. 1942. 204pp. $2.50. 

Much of the information in this volume is of 
interest to municipal administrators. It discusses 
bases of understanding, types of information 
which should be shared, and methods to use in 
getting information to employees. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL 
City PrRoposALs VOTED UPON IN 1942 AND 
NUMBER OF REGISTERED VOTERS. Bureau of 


the Census, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D.C. December, 1942. 10pp. 

JupiciaL FUNCTION IN FEDERAL ADMINISTRA- 
TIvE AGENCIES. By Joseph P. Chamberlain, 
Noel T. Dowling, and Paul R. Hays. The 
Commonwealth Fund, 41 East 57 Street, New 
York. 1942. 234pp. $3.00. 

1942 GENERAL ELECTION SUPPLEMENT, KANSAS 
Directory OF PuBLic OFFIcIALs. League of 
Kansas Municipalities, Capitol Federal Build- 
ing, Topeka, Kansas. December, 1942. 48pp. 
$2.50. 

One YEAR'S EXPERIENCE OF AMERICAN CITIES 
AT War (A report by the committee on war- 
time legal problems of cities). National Insti- 
tute of Municipal Law Officers, 730 Jackson 
Place, N.W., Washington, D.C. December 2, 
1942. 104pp. $3.00. 


PRELIMINARY ESTIMATES OF CIVILIAN POPULA- 
TION IN SELECTED METROPOLITAN COUNTIES: 
May 1, 1942. Bureau of the Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D.C. Decem- 
ber 1, 1942. Spp. 

Roster OF City OFFICIALS IN TEXAS, 1942. 
League of Texas Municipalities, 2220 Guada- 
lupe Street, Austin. June, 1942. 60pp. $3.00. 

SUGGESTED STATE WAR LEGISLATION FOR 1943. 
Council of State Governments, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. 1942. 85pp. 


FINANCE 


City AssESSED VALUATIONS AND TAX LEVIES, 
1942-43. University of Oregon, Eugene. 
October, 1942. 10pp. 

DISABILITY Provisions. By Wilson E. Hoge. 
Municipal Finance Officers Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. November 3, 1942. 
6pp. 

GOVERNMENTAL DEBT IN THE UNITED STATES: 


[29] 
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1942. Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D.C. December, 
1942. 15pp. 

PERSONAL PROPERTY TAXES IN KANSAS CITY 
AND JACKSON County. Civic Research Insti- 
tute, 711 Waltower Building, Fourth and 
Walnut Streets, Kansas City, Missouri. 1942. 
30pp. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS REGARDING OPERATION 
UNDER THE CONTROLLED MATERIALS PLAN. 
War Production Board, Washington, D.C. 
1942. 13pp. 

SELF-INSURANCE ON STATE Property. By Carl 
N. Everstine. Maryland Legislative Council, 
Baltimore, Maryland. October, 1942. 33pp. 

STaTE Arp In Micnuican. By Claude R. Tharp. 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 1942. 
34pp. 10 cents. 


FIRE 


BUILDING Exits Cope. National Fire Protec- 
tion Association, 60 Batterymarch Street, 
Boston. 109pp. $1.00. 

Fire Boms Fact SHEET. Office of Civilian De- 
fense, Washington, D.C. December, 1942. 
4pp. 

FIRE PREVENTION EpucaTIon. New York Uni- 
versity Center for Safety Education, 8 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 1942. 350pp. 85 cents. 

FIRE-RESISTANCE CLASSIFICATIONS OF BUILDING 
Constructions. National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Washington, D.C. October 7, 1942. 70pp. 
25 cents. 


PERSONNEL 


FEDERAL AIDS TO TRAINING, WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO THE TRANSPORTATION INDUS- 
TRY. Office of Defense Transportation, Wash- 
ington, D.C. November, 1942. 29pp. 

MUNICIPAL EMPLOYMENT IN JULY, 1942, IN 
Citres Havinc PopuLaTions Over 25,000. 
Bureau of the Census, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D.C. December 11, 1942. 
29pp. 

OCCUPATIONAL RESEARCH PROGRAM OF THE 
UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. By 
William H. Stead and W. Earl Masincup. 
Public Administration Service, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. 1942. 219pp. $2.00. 


PLANNING 
INTERNATIONAL Economic DEVELOPMENT, PuB- 
Lic WorkKS, AND OTHER ProsBLEeMs. By Lewis 


L. Lorwin. National Resources Planning 
Board, Washington, D.C. 1942. 11lpp. 30 


cents. 

ZONING IN RELATION TO THE Homes UsE PRo- 
GRAM. National Housing Agency, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Supplement No. 1 to Bulletin No. 
6. December 3, 1942. 7pp. 


POLICE 


JURISDICTION OVER JUVENILE OFFENDERS. JI]li- 
nois Legislative Council, Springfield. October, 
1942. 30pp. 

Liz DETECTION AND CRIMINAL INTERROGATION. 
By Fred E. Inbau. Williams and Wilkins 
Company, Baltimore. 1942. 133pp. $3.00, 

PASSIVE PROTECTION FOR INDUSTRIAL PLANTs. 
Office of Civilian Defense, Washington, D.C. 
October, 1942. 45pp. 

PROCEEDINGS OF FIRST REGIONAL CONFERENCE 
ON SOcIAL PROTECTION. Social Protection 
Section, Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services, Region VI, Chicago. 1942. 85pp. 

TECHNIQUES FOR REPRESSING UNORGANIZED 
PROSTITUTION. Recommendations of the 
National Advisory Police Committee. Office 
of Defense Health and Welfare Services, 
Washington, D.C. 1942. 4pp. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


PusBLic Works IN CIVILIAN DEFENSE. Amer- 
ican Public Works Association, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. 1942. 20pp. 50 cents. 

STREET LIGHTING DuRING BLAckKouTs. United 
States Office of Civilian Defense, Washington, 
D.C. 1942. 12pp. 


TRAFFIC 


WarTIME HIGHWAY TRAFFIC PROGRAM. Auto- 
motive Safety Foundation, Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C. November, 1942. 23pp. 

Wuy We Have AvutTomosiLe AccIDENTs. By 
Harry R. DeSilva. John Wiley and Sons, 440 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 1942. 374pp. 
$4.00. 

UTILITY 


Pusiic Utitity TAXATION DuRING THE WAR 
EMERGENCY. Journal of Commerce and Com- 
mercial, 63 Park Row, New York City. July 
29, 1942. 48pp. 

(1) TypicaL COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
Evectric BiLts. 9 parts. 25 cents each. 
(2) TyprcaL REsIpENTIAL ELEctTrIc BILLs. 
8 parts. 25 cents each. Federal Power Com- 
mission, Washington, D.C. 1942. 


WELFARE 


DIGEST OF STATE AND FEDERAL LAws DEALING 
WITH PROSTITUTION AND OTHER SEX OF- 
FENSES. American Social Hygiene Association, 
1790 Broadway, New York. 1942. 426pp. 
$5.00. 

EXPERT COMMITTEE ON COMPENSATION AND 
BETTERMENT. The Uthwatt Committee Re- 
port. British Information Service, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York. 1942. 180pp. 75 
cents. 

INFANT Care. United States Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, D.C. 1942. 135pp. 10 cents. 
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